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THE SEIZURE OF THE CONFEDERATE 
COMMISSIONERS. 
may be reasonably proud of the manner in which the 
news of the seizure of the Confederate Commissioners, 
while underthe protection of the British flag, has been received 
in England. There has been the most serious determination to 
uphold our rights, and the keenest jealousy of our national 
honour; but there has been an honest wish to abide 
patiently by the rules of law, and to accept the law 
from those whose official duty it is to advise the 
Government at such a crisis. We only want to know what 
England ought to do in justice to others and to herself. If 
she has to put up with an act offensive in manner, but legal 
in character, she will know how to bear the burthen with 
dignity. Ifshe has a claim to make the refusal of which 
may lead to war, she is sure to fight hard and stoutly enough 
when the time for fighting comes. 

The best way to put the question of law is this. If the 
Commissioners are asserted to have been liable to seizure, as 
what is technically termed contraband, then the 7'rent itself 
had committed a breach of neutrality, and might have been 
condemned as lawful prize by a competent tribunal. The 
only case known to international law in which the conveyance 
of persons can thus affect the character of the carrying 
vessel is that of the conveyance of military persons 
concerned in the actual operations of the enemy. 
The reason why this is a breach of neutrality is plain. It is 
of the greatest service to a belligerent that its military officers 
should be transported safely to the place where they are 
intended to serve. A vessel that renders this service as clearly 
takes part in a war as if it were endeavouring to land shot 
and shell in a port of a belligerent. On the other 
hand, the private subjects of a belligerent State 
may always be safely carried on board a_ neutral 
vessel It is part of her ordinary carrying trade, 
from which she is no more to be debarred in time of war 
than from the carriage of silks or cottons to an open port of 
a belligerent. It is true that the Commissioners were 
something more than private citizens of the belligerent Power. 
They were envoys despatched on a special mission to neutral 
Powers. But this only throws over them an additional protec- 
tion. Ifa neutral flag will shelter a private man, much more 
will it shelter a man who is invested with a degree of 
ambassadorial sanctity, and makes a special appeal to its 
protection by the very character of his office. There is 
also a further point if the carriage of the Commissioners is 
to be treated as an infraction of neutrality analogous to that 
of carrying munitions of war. The vessel and all persons 
and things on board it, held to be contraband, ought to have 
been carried into the jurisdiction of a regular Court of 
Prize, and the question ought there to have been submitted 
to the scrutiny of a strict legal investigation. International 
law would be a nullity if every commander of a man-of-war 
were to constitute himself in the first instance a plenary 
judge, and condemn as contraband whatever he might like 
to seize on. 

The case for the Americans is so weak if the seizure 
of the Commissioners is justified on any other ground 
than that of the vessel being tainted with a bellige- 
rent character by carriage of contraband, that the points 
scarcely deserve discussion. The Americans cannot 
say that these Commissioners are not belligerents but 
rebels, for it is for the neutral to impress the belli- 
gerent character on one or both of two contending parties 
in a civil war ; and we have exercised our right, and declared 
that the South, so far as we are concerned, is a belligerent 
Power. Evenif we had not done so, we should not dream 
of surrendering political rebels to any Power on earth. 
Nor is there any real analogy between the tion of the 
American captors and that which we assumed in exercising 


the right of search in order to reclaim our military and naval 
deserters. Perhaps this demand was a stretch of the powers 
of a belligerent, but at any rate the cases are quite 
different. We claimed our men because, by the nature 
of the engagement they had formed, they belonged 
in a special way to the English Crown. These Commis- 
sioners are not bound in a special way to the American Go- 
vernment. By the mere fact ot recognising the belligerent 
rights of their Government, we have treated them, not as rebels, 
but as combatants on a fair ground. Still less can they be 
seized as ambassadors of the enemy. A belligerent may seize 
his enemy’s ambassador on his own ground, but certainly not 
on neutral ground. There is no more justification for Captain 
Witks carrying off Mr. as an enemy's ambassador 
from an English ship, than there would be in the Commander 
of the Nashville trying to kidnap Mr. Apams in London. 
Lawyers, therefore, cannot be surprised to hear that the 
opinion of the legal advisers of the Crown is very de- 
cided against the validity of the right exercised by 
the American captain. There can be little doubt 
that the Cabinet will act in conformity with the 
opinion of its advisers, and we may be quite sure 
that the country will abide by its decision ; and if the 
QuEEn’s Government demands—what it is natural it should 
demand—the restoration of the captured Commissioners, and 
the disavowal by the American Cabinet of the act of 
Captain Witxs, we shall all of us be perfectly ready 
to see that the demand is not made in vain. But 
we none of us wish that the demand should be 
put in any but a conciliatory way. We remember 
that we have ridden roughshod over neutrals in our 
time, and that we have done acts as belligerents which, 
if legal ingenuity has justified them, the common sense of 
modern times would condemn. There are also many reasons 
to incline us to hope that the American Government will 
not hesitate to disavow their official. We can scarcely believe 
that this act has been out of set purpose to insult England. 
The captain of the Nashville is said to have been aware 
that the envoys were to be seized; but nevertheless 
there is some slight ground for supposing that the stoppage 
of the 7rent may, after all, have been unauthorized by the 
American Government. The San Jacinto had been at the 
Havannah as late as the 4th of this month, and she 
stopped the Trent on the 8th. It is difficult to believe 
that she could have communicated in the meantime with 
the Government at Washington, and she could scarcely have 
had orders from it previously to her touching at the 
Havannah, if it be true that she came to Cuba on the 2nd, 
straight from the coast of Africa. During the two days of 
her stay at the Havannah (the interval between the 2nd 
and 4th), she learned that the Confederate Commissioners 
were waiting for a passage by the 7’rent, and the measure 
taken in consequence must have been concerted or deter- 
mined upon immediately afterwards. Ofcourse, it is possible 
that she may have received orders through the American 
Consul at Havannah ; or she may have instantly conveyed 
the intelligence to the commodore of one of the blockading 
squadrons, and been instructed by that officer to intercept 
the English packet. On the other hand, it may be that 
Captain Wixks took upon himself to act on the informa- 
tion he had obtained, and went straight to lurk in the 
Bahama Channel. To insinuate this of an officer of an 
other service than the American would-pe not, so fer | 
unjust as stupid. But the proofs of insubordination on the 
part of military servants of the United States have recently 
stared us in the face. Putting aside General Fremont, who 
is not a regular officer, we cannot forget that, just before the 
civil war broke out, General Harvey deliberately set aside, 
at St. Juan, a convention solemnly agreed to by the Govern- 


' ment he served, and perpetrated an outrage which furnished 
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an indisputable casus belli against his own employers. It is | 
not easy to overrate the temptations to which the excited 
state of feeling among the Northerners exposes an ambitious 
officer. He may fairly count on being sustained by public 
opinion against the Government, if he ventures on any act 
which is at once violent, striking, and anti-British. General 
Harvey was mildly rebuked, and quietly removed ; yet at 
this very moment the fire-eating American Correspondent of 
one of the London newspapers declares General Scorr a 
public enemy for not having preferred him to M‘CLELiay. 

Mr. Sewarp’s conceptions of policy since his accession to 
office are known to have been so wildly extravagant that 
there is searcely any conceivable piece of folly from which we 
can confidently exonerate him without inquiry. Yet, unless 
all judgment has left him, he can hardly have given such 
orders as Captain Witxs has acted upon, if orders he 
had. The Secretary of Srate formed the project of 
uniting South and North in an attack on Canada ; yet, in 
his most eccentric dreams, we cannot suppose him capable 
of believing that the South would join the North in a war 
with Great Britain provoked by the capture of its own 
Commissioners. Until, too, the contrary is proved, we are 
bound to assume that every serious act of a powerful Govern- 
ment is intended in some way to promote its own advan- 
tage. What could be the object of the United States in thus 
capturing the Confederate Commissioners? To prevent their 
eloquence, doubtless, from carrying away European audiences, 
and their persuasions from taking effect on European Govern- 
ments. But, by violating the deck of the 7'rent, they have 
endowed these gentlemen with more hortatory power than 
Perer the Hermit, and more diplomatic than 
Tatteyranp. Though Mr. Mason had spoken with the | 
tongue of an angel, he could not have stirred all the meetings | 
that could have been called in all England to a tithe of the 
depth to which every English family was moved by Thursday 
morning’s news; nor could Mr. Siiper. have urged any- 
thing at the Tuileries, or his colleague in Downing-street, 
which could be compared for effectiveness to the intelligence 
which carries with it an intimation that the Government of 
the United States is ready at any moment to offer an insult 
to England. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN ITALY. 
ARON RICASOLTS foreign and domestic policy may, 


in some degree, be inferred from the marked promi- 
nence which he has given, at the opening of the session, to 
the relations between his Government and Rome. As the 
negotiations which were ostensibly projected never even 
actually commenced, there is no practical question for the 
Parliament to consider. The terms which had been offered 
to the Pore have long been known to the country, and there 
is no doubt that the theory which has not yet been realized 
in practice will be approved by an overwhelming majority. 
The Kiyo and his Minister would scarcely think it worth 
while to discuss the possibility of a future arrangement if it 
was not thought expedient to secure the sanction of Parlia- 
ment to a new system of ecclesiastical legislation, which may 
be followed without waiting for the consent either of Popes 
or of Emperors. The clergy will look with no unnatural 
suspicion at the offer of concessions on the part of the State 
which the most zealous champions of ecclesiastical freedom 
have hitherto demanded in vain. Even M. pe Mon- 
TALEMBERT has scarcely proposed that Sovereigns should 
abandon the nomination of Bishops, and the Protestant 
Ultramontanism of the pious Guizor himself might be 
satisfied by the renunciation of Erastian interference. The 
Italian Government proposes, in consideration of the 
surrender of the Popz’s temporal power, to grant an un- 
limited license of patronage, of supremacy, and of circulation 
for bulls and other Papal mandates. If the compromise were 
effected, the Free Kirk of Scotland would not be more exempt 
from secular headship than the Church as administered by 
the Porg within the limits of Italy. It is not even proposed 
that clerical endowments should be confiscated as the con- 
dition of an ecclesiastical charter which might have con- 
tented Becket himself. Provided the Pore will take himself 
out of his dominions at Rome, he may receive an ample income 
and spend it at his pleasure. ‘The Kina and the Parliament 
pledge themselves beforehand to pass no Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bills, even under heavier provocation than the manifesto 
which some years ago frightened England from its propriety. 
The clergy may not perhaps be eager to profit by a liberation 


which would leave their rights wholly unprotected against 


the encroaching tyranny of Rome ; but modern advocates of 
the freedom of the Church have affected an exclusive confi- 
dence in the Holy See, and Baron Ricasoxt proposes that 
the Supreme Pontiff and his humbler brethren should 
hereafter settle their differences as they may without the 
profane intervention of the Crown. 

Pius IX. may be excused if he dreads the muni- 
ficent gifts of the Italians. Foreign lookers-on may, 
at their pleasure, repeat with indolent acquiescence the 
lax assertion that the spiritual power will be more 
effective when it is no longer burdened with temporal 
duties and restraints. The Pope himself, and those who are 
heartily identified with his interests, know that in arriving 
at an opposite conclusion, they are at one with their most 
inveterate opponents, It is not for the purpose of confirming 
Papal authority over the consciences of his countrymen that 
Baron Ricasout offers to sever the bonds which unite the 
Church with the State, Unquestioned and absolute juris- 
diction in ecclesiastical matters involves entire exclusion 
from the influence which the Holy See has always exercised 
over secular affairs. The sacerdotal mind contemplates with 
horror the inevitable consequence, that the detested heretic 
will enjoy equal freedom with the faithful under a contemp- 
tuously impartial Government. The right of making new 
laws, which will only operate by the assent of those whom 
they purport to bind, is not a tempting equivalent toa Prince 
who is invited to resign his ancient sovereignty. The com- 
mands of the Italian Church of the future will be valid just 
as the laws of whist are valid, or as the same Papal authority 
still prevails over voluntarysubjects in England or in America, 
The most stringent Concordat which has ever been extorted 
from the occasional weakness of the Holy See might well be 
preferred to the splendid proposals which have been com- 
municated to the Italian Parliament. 

If Baron Ricasour’s project is in itself expedient, there is 
no reason why it should be made contingent on the Pore’s 
abdication of his temporal power. The exceptional position 
of the Italian capital is a grievous political evil to the 
country ; but it has only an indirect connexion with the 
relations which exist between the Church and the State. 
From an ecclesiastical point of view, it might be argued that 
if the Pore is the fittest patron of Bishops, the Royal right 
of nominating the candidates for investiture must be a 
usurpation and abuse. Secular politicians, regarding graver 
interests, would justly blame a statesman who should con- 
cede, for the sake of temporary convenience, any prerogative 
which was permanently essential to the due administration 
of government. Ecclesiastical liberty or license ought not to 
be the subject of barter, except as far as it may be reasonable to 
withhold for a time even legitimate concessions for the 
agg of overcoming the obstinacy of a hostile negotiator. 

aron Ricasou’s letter to the Pope is as decorous and 
edifying as a sermon, and it is likely to be equally 
efficacious in producing conviction. If Pius LX. were at 
liberty to throw off all reserve, he might show that the 
Minister’s precedents and analogies are not precisely appli- 
cable to the policy of abnegation which he recommends. It 
is true that the Church has displayed much elasticity and 
remarkable power of adaptation, from the time when “ it 
“emerged from the darkness of the catacombs into the splen- 
“dour of the Basilicas.” From St. Peter to Grecory VII. 
there was a long step, but it was uniformly up-hill. It 
cannot be expected that modern Pontiffs should exhibit 
equal alacrity in descending the steps of the throne. Lzo X., 
as Baron Ricasout says, encouraged the classical revival at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century ; and it might have 
been added, that no patron of the new art and learning was 
more entirely unembarrassed by theological scruples. The 
Renaissance of the present day, consisting in the regeneration 
of Italy, can scarcely be welcomed with equal candour by a 
Pope who can only promote the doctrine of unity by resigning 
his crown. The only argument in the Minister's letter which 
is likely to influence the Holy See is derived from the divi- 
sion of opinion which exists within the ranks of the clergy. 
“Several prelates, bishops, and priests openly refuse to take 
“part in the war waged by the Court of Rome ; and a much 
“ greater number are secretly opposed to it.” The assertion 
and the hint which it involves are worth considering ; but 
falling despotisms never understand in time the progress of 
internal disaffection. 

The point of the whole communication is to be found, not 
in the letter to the Por, but in the covering despatch to 
the Italian Minister at Paris. 
“ this last attempt should fail, would find itself in a position 
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“ of great difficulty.” In other words, the Government is 
ready to adopt a decided course, and it is preparing its 
measures by showing, in the first place, that every hope of 
compromise is exhausted. “Notwithstanding its good-will 
“ in endeavouring to lessen the painful consequences which 
“a refusal on the part of the Court of Rome would probably 
“produce, both in political and religious matters, it would 
“not be able to prevent the public spirit of the Italians from 
“ being roused to a sense of deep emotion. It is more easy 
“to foresee than to prevent the consequences of such a re- 
“fusal ; but it is certain that the religious sentiment of the 
“Italians would be greatly shaken, and that it would be 
“ most difficult to restrain the impatience of the nation, 
“ which has, until now, been kept within bounds by the hope 
“ of a more or less early settlement.” 

The Emperor of the Frencu declares that the time for 
solving the Roman question has not yet arrived, and the 
Italian Government bows to the unanswerable argument of 
force. It remains to ascertain whether the Holy See may 
not be vulnerable in a quarter where no foreign bayonets 
can avail to protect it. If the religious sentiments of the 
Italians are shaken, the Pope may see reason to regret that 
he has thrown away the opportunity of an unpalatable 
bargain. Since his first breach with Vicror Emmanvuet he 
has endeavoured to force his adversaries to submit by a kind 
of spiritual starvation. Vacant sees have been left unfilled, 
the sacraments of the Church have been refused to political 
opponents, and the clergy in general have been encouraged 
in every form of vexatious and unpopular disloyalty. The 
pressure which has thus been placed on the Government is 
not inconsiderable, but the Holy See ought to have taken 
warning by its practical failure. It is unwise to teach 
dioceses that they can do without authorized bishops, 
and to place the religious or ecclesiastical sentiment 
in conflict with duty, honour, and conscience. A bank 
may incommode its customers by refusing to issue its 
notes, but, when its credit is gone, the paper money which has 
been withheld ceases to be an object of desire. If the Church 
is obstinate, it may perhaps find itself in the enjoyment of 
a freedom which will far exceed its demands or desires. 
The religious: sentiment of the Italians may find different 
objects and new forms, and the Pore may be left to utter 
his curses in vacuo, without risk to himself or serious 
annoyance to those who were once his spiritual subjects. 
The Emperor of the Frencu can do nothing to prevent a 
declaration of independence which would not, perhaps, at 
first display itself professedly as schism. Baron Ricasou, 
himself a religious man, is not supposed to be strongly 
attached to the Roman dogma and discipline. In his letter 
he quotes the Gospel to prove that temporal power is not 
essential to the Church ; and if the Gospel is to be cited as 
the highest of authorities, it is impossible to say where the 
progress of inquiry may stop It is certajn that that docu- 
ment says as much in favour of the temporal power as of the 
spiritual supremacy of the Bishops of Rome. The disap- 
pointed Italians, if they are once tempted to examine the 
New Testament, will not be at a loss for articles of heresy 
and schism. 


LACORDAIRE. 


HE grave has just closed over one who was little known 

out of his own country, and will be soon forgotten there, 
but who was too typical of his age and nation to be passed 
over altogether in silence. We have all formed a vague notion 
of one type of the modern Frenchman of genius, as a being 
of caprice and wayward fancy, the slave of impulse—audacious, 
fiery, enthusiastic—a blazing rocket, not a steady flame—a 
thing to wonder at, and perhaps admire, but to turn away 
from as only not monstrous because so very ludicrous. 
LaconpairE was the one perfect specimen of this type. 
Never did man, in or out of a Church, blaze away with so 
fitful and fantastic a brilliancy, dare so much, captivate so 
irresistibly, and fail so irretrievably. There have been plenty 
of lawyers in all ages who have been fanatics ; there have been 
ecclesiastics who have had a taste for the subtleties of law, 
and yet a constant desire to trample the law under their 
feet ; there have been preachers who have plunged into the 
deepest mysteries of the next world, and preachers who have 
idolized the worst idols of this world; there have been 
zealots for the Papacy who have rebelled against the Popr, 
and zealots who have grovelled in the dust at the first blast 
of ecclesiastical displeasure. But Lacorparre was all of 
these at once. He went to the Bar determined, as a mere 


boy, to overwhelm courts, judges, juries, and adversaries with 
his frantic eloquence. He had just begun to succeed when 
he left the Bar and became a priest. He entered the sacred 
body only to shock it. He took advantage of the Revolu- 
tion of July to announce through the columns of a news- 
paper that the Pope was the first and truest of democrats ; 
and he occupied himself with setting up a school, in order 
to have the satisfaction of braving the authorities by con- 
ducting it without the requisite license. Then his ecclesias- 
tical friends fell foul of him, and the Pope disclaimed all 
connexion with a supporter who assured him he was a demo- 
crat. Lacorparre took the rebuke in very good part, and 
turned to preaching as a new field of fame. He succeeded, 
but he succeeded by making the pulpit a home of the comic 
stage. The audience who came to pray remained to hear 
discussions about Paliamentary Government, and Napo.eon, 
and the crimes of society. LacorDaire was not much more 
than a glorified SpurcEon ; but to be at once devout and 
amused is worth its price in all parts of the globe, and 
Paris liked the fun of listening to a man who kept its atten- 
tion dancing from surprise to surprise, and whose words 
poured from him in a fiery torrent of rhetoric. He never 
scrupled to flatter the vanity of his hearers, and once, 
in a celebrated discourse, invited them to thank Heaven 
that they had been baptized, but still more that they 
were Frenchmen. Sermons of this kind are only endured 
under a system of government as rigid as that of Rome so 
long as the comedy is thought not incompatible with respect 
for the Church. When that limit is once passed, a very 
speedy extinguisher is put on pulpit eccentricity. Lacor- 
DAIRE got again into trouble, and this time he bowed him- 
self most humbly before the First of Democrats, swallowed 
all his old sayings, recanted all his errors, and promised the 
best of behaviour for the future. During the latter years of 
his life he lived in comparative obscurity. From this he 
emerged for a brief interval when he tried his hand as a 
Parliamentary orator in 1848, and signally brokedown. He 
had enough of his old Democratic creed left in him to be 
frantic at the coup détat, and for a short time he astonished 
the Parisians by the extreme freedom with which from the 
pulpit he denounced the Elect of December. But the Elect 
of the People was in those days the Elect of the Church too, 
and Lacorpaire was ordered by his ecclesiastical superiors 
to hold his tongue. He obeyed, and sank gradually out of 
all notice, until his reception into the Academy a short time 
ago reminded a forgetful world that a man who was pro- 
nounced by French judges to be one of the first of orators 
was still alive. 

In spite, however, of all his weaknesses, there can be no 
doubt that LAcorDAIRE was a remarkable man, and that the 
place he once filled in French society is worth studying 
attentively, for all who wish to understand what France was 
at a very eventful epoch, and what she may be again. The 
era which takes its name from the Revolution of July was 
so much more full of life and ardour, and of utter reckless- 
ness, than anything we see now, that we can scarcely under- 
stand it. The bonds of society seemed suddenly unloosed. 
The aspirations of men took new shapes and exceeded all 
limits.-'There was nothing, however audacious and monstrous, 
that might not be put in print, and published to a wondering 
world. The thought that lay at the bottom of all this 
frothy fervour was not very deep, or very true, but it had 
at least this merit, that it vindicated the freedom of the in- 
tellect and widened the range of sympathy. Although we 
think the writers of the first ten years of Louis Puitirre 
absurd, we cannot help respecting their boundless audacity, 
their turbulent strength, their genuine sympathy with the 
poor and the fallen. It was a time when men walked as if 
on stilts, and spoke as if their voices were of thunder ; and 
even if we are inclined to think lightly of them, and to 
deride their thunder as only the clatter of pots and the 
drumming of kettles, yet no one can deny that their voice 
was echoed throughout Europe, and that they inspired thou- 
sands in every Continental country with a belief in their 
outpourings. LacorDAIRE was an excellent representative 
of this epoch, with his poetical dreams of the Pope as 
the First of Democrats, his confusion of holy zeal and 
worldly hatred, and his unabashed absurdity. There 
can be no doubt that he and men like him have found an 
entrance into the hearts of those nations which, politically, 
are inclined to look up to France, and that it was such men, 
and not the politicians or generals, who instilled the belief 
that France can sympathize with the oppressed wherever 
they may be, and that her sword is always ready to back her 
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generous sympathies. And it is exceedingly probable that 
a time like that when Lacorpaire was at the height of fame 
may return, and that even new Lacorparres may be found. 
The Empire cannot go on for ever ; and when it stops, the 
pent-up intellect of France will find some channel into which 
it may pour its impetuous tide, Had France continued free, 


| while to notice the most successful enterprise which has yet 


| 


been accomplished by the North. 

The Federal Government has shown itself at last to be 
thoroughly in earnest. The expedition to Port Royal 
attacks the Confederates in their most vulnerable quarter, 


by raising a hostile flag in the midst of a dense slave popu- 


the French intellect might have been chastened as well as_ 


strengthened, and might have attained the sobriety and 
purity which are the best ornaments of the mind of man. 
But France has learned nothing under the Empire. On the 
other hand, questions of deeper interest than any which 
were agitated under Louis Puiipre are now forcing them- 


selves on the attention of Europe. Let us only fancy Lacor- | 
DAIRE, as & young man, hearing that the temporal power of the | 


Pore was at an end, and we can imagine something of the 
immeasurable flight of fancy to which the childish genius of 
the poetical Frenchman may soar, if political liberty happens 
to be regained before the excitement to which the new phase 
of the Catholic Church will give rise has faded away. 

The history of LacorparreE also suggests many thoughts as 
to the Papacy. It has been said that the marvellous plia- 
bility of the Roman Catholic Church enables it to absorb 
every form of eccentricity and ecstasy that arises in its 
bosom. It can find a place for Loyoua as well as for 
Feneton, for Dominic as well as for Carto Borromeo. 
Certainly it can absorb much, but there is one element it 
cannot absorb. It cannot absorb reformers who wish it to 
adopt new principles, to cast off old traditions, to seek after 
a new ideal. Lacorpatre thought that he and the stronger 
minds of Lamennais and M. pe Monratempert had hit 
upon a theory which would again bring the kingdoms of the 
world within the pale of the Church. The Porz had only 
to see that liberty was his best friend, that truth could never 
hurt the Church of Truth, and that he was, if he only knew 
it, the First of Democrats, and then all the “children 
“of the people” would recognise him at once as their 
true Father. This was poetry, and the Church is sometimes 
very prosaic. Grecory XVI. would have none of such 
support as this. The old ways were the old ways, and the 
ancient Church must stand by them. In his encyclical 
letter he swept away all the cobwebs of Liberalism which his 
French friends had been spinning for him. He announced 
that any idea of regenerating the Church was absurd, that 
liberty of conscience was the wildest of dreams, and the 
liberty of writing the most fatal of plagues. LacorpAIrE 
did not change the Church, but the Church changed him. 
He ultimately advanced to sucha height of pious docility as 
to declare in print that human reason was the offspring of 
the devil ; and the most humble of men can scarcely say 
more than that. LaMENNAIS was aman of much stronger 
character, and of much greater honesty of thought ; and he 
kicked against the pricks all his life. But the Church is 
just as it was. M. pe Monratempent is obliged to patronize 
it with all its abuses, and to defend what he cannot mend. 
The feeling that has so long prevailed at Rome prevails 
there now. Those who would regenerate the Church are 
still held there to be the idlest dreamers of dreams. We 
must not too hastily assume that Rome is wrong, and that it 
could really survive the acceptance of the theories of Pas- 
SAGLIA better than it could have survived the acceptance of 
those of Lacorparre. A free Church in a free State is as 
likely as human reason to be an offshoot of evil. When we 
notice how unceasingly and how resolutely Rome has clung 
to the doctrine that she cannot change, we may be inclined 
to think that perhaps she is right, and that a Rome encou- 
raging ideas of regeneration, and submitting to liberty of 
conscience, would no longer be the same Rome that has set 
her foot on Kings and has made French orators and states- 
men kiss the dust before her throne. 


AMERICAN BELLIGERENTS. 


HE attack on the Trent, even if it could be brought 
within the limits of international law, would entirely 
alter the feelings of Englishmen towards the Government of 
the Northern States. Even had it been strictly legal, it 
would not the less have been unnecessary, discourteous, and 
an exaggerated application of a vexatious power. The 
efficiency of the blockade will henceforth be more rigidly 
scrutinized, and the Federalists must abide the result of the 
uniformly unfriendly spirit which they have exhibited, from 
the first commencement of the quarrel, towards an unoffend- 
ing nation. Any discussion of the actual progress of the war 
will, for the time, be dull and unattractive, but it is worth 


lation. It is stated that the adjacent plantations have been 
laid waste and abandoned ; but even if the owners prevent 
the negroes from communicating with the enemy, South 
Carolina and Georgia will long be kept in a state of in- 
tolerable alarm. In a military sense, the Confederate army 
on the Potomac can searcely be said to be taken in the rear, 
for none of its supplies ave derived from the coast, and the 
distances are too great for any operations to be undertaken 
which could affect the campaign in Virginia; yet it is 
highly probable that the Cotton States will become less willing 
to maintain the Border war when they find themselves 
threatened athome. The expectation of a decisive engage- 
mentin the neighbourhood of Washington seems to be gradually 
fading away, but if the Confederate forces are seriously 
weakened, General M‘Cretian.will probably be encouraged 
to make an offensive movement. The policy of the naval 
demonstration cannot be justly appreciated as long as the 
real intentions of Mr. Lryconn and Mr. Sewarp are unknown, 
perhaps even to themselves. As a general rule, it is advisable 
to use every practicable means of annoying an enemy, for 
the purpose of making an unavoidable war short, sharp, and 
decisive. But ina civil contest, where it is the object to coerce 
malcontents into loyalty, it becomes necessary to regard the 
conditions of future amity, and it is expedient to abstain from 
injuries which can neither be repaired nor forgiven. It is 
an old common-place that it is better to put adversaries 
to death than to mulct them of their property. Dead men 
cannot avenge themselves, and their survivors may forget 
them ; but confiscation is an ever-open sore. The only terms 
which have ever been suggested for the restoration of the 
Union involve strict guarantees for the security of Southern 
property and institutions. An attempt to introduce forcible 
emancipation into the heart of the South will be regarded, 
not only asa robbery, but as an unpardonable outrage. The 
planters will feel that the worst of dangers is coincident with 
the heaviest of losses, and they will assuredly never forgive 
the authors of their sufferings and their terrors. The domestic 
misery which hangs over the slave-owner is a formidable 
weapon, and the wounds it will inflict are incurable. 

The menace which is held out by the occupation of Port 
Royal might have been effective if the submission of the 
South had been possible; but although there was 
originally no just or plausible cause of war, the mutual 
injuries which have been inflicted, and the vast arma- 
ments on both sides, are now sufficient arguments against 
an immediate peace. The success of the naval expe- 
dition is the first plow which has been dealt against the 
South, and it cannot be expected that the party which has 
for the most part been victorious should give way at the first 
serious check. The old allies of the Northern Democrats 
may perhaps hope that party feeling may be aroused against 
the open triumph of Republican principles, or even of Aboli- 
tionist doctrines ; and at all events, whatever danger may 
impend over the Slave States, they cannot, in the 
present state of the struggle, afford to give way. It 
is not impossible that the Government at Washington 
may have begun to approximate to the opinion which has 
long been general in England, While the multitude is 
amused with the alternative of endless war or of complete 
victory, responsible statesmen may have learned to confine 
their expectations to the conquest or retention of those ter- 
ritories which may be thought naturally to belong to the 
North. The frontier of the United States is already ad- 
vanced beyond the line of demarcation which separates Free 
labour from Slavery. Maryland is, by the alliance of the 
Union party with the military commanders, for the present 
ostensibly loyal ; while the District of Columbia and the city of 
Washington have, by a political accident, become the Federal 
head-quarters. The highland country of Western Virginia 
has attempted to detach itself from the seceding State, and 
in Kentucky and Missouri the belligerents are in presence 
with apparently balanced forces. The war is, by its own 
nature, more and more resolving itself into a struggle for the 
possession of the Border districts; and if the Government 
no longer expects to recover the Gulf States, there is less 
reason for keeping terms with slaveowners, who, in ceasing 
to be enemies, will become aliens and strangers. It is 
always desirable that the real prospects and possibilities of 
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a struggle should be understood, for the issues of war must 
be settled before compromise or mediation can be attempted ; 
but, at present, the prospect of an accommodation seems ex- 
tremely remote. Neither of the belligerent Governments is 
at liberty to surrender a disputed territory until the 
wishes of the local population have been distinctly ascer- 
tained. Both in the North and the South, in spite of the 
theories of politicians, the States enjoy a large amount of 
political independence. The people of Kentucky or of Mis- 
souri will not be disposed of by distant Governments, so long 
as they are themselves divided by a fierce domestic contest. 
While the Federalists can scarcely hope or wish to extend their 
dominion to Richmond, the Virginians are not likely to sub- 
mit without compulsion to the forcible disruption of their 
State. The proposed neutrality of Kentucky, which has 
proved to be untenable as well as illegal, represented the 
conflict of sympathies which is now finding a vent in civil 
war. Missouri itself is fighting out the quarrel which it long 
since commenced in Kansas, and if the tide of war rolls 
southward, a similar crisis will find the same solution in 
Tennessee. Until one of the combatants has established 
a superiority on all the long line of the Border, it seems as 
if the termination of the war was independent of the wishes 
of both the central Governments. 

In fighting for its frontier, the Federal Government is, 
perhaps, taking the best means of preserving the internal 
unity of the North. The twenty Free States, inseparably 
united, would still be among the greatest Powers of the 
world ; nor is it certain that the real strength of the Union 
would be diminished by the secession. With a practically 
boundless territory, and with a courageous and energetic 
population, the Northern Union would receive in exchange for 
its lost provinces an exemption from all the internal compli- 
cations which were incessantly arising from Slavery. The chief 
danger of the disruption consisted in the precedent which it 
involved. The universal excitement in the North after 
the fall of Fort Sumter at once modified the habitual 
love for State independence and gave the whole population 
a common feeling, which has since been deepened in the 
prosecution of a great national enterprise. From the first 
commencement of the war there was an end of the risk that 
Pennsylvania or Western New York would pass out of the 
Union in connexion with the Border States, A central 
Federation excluding New England and the vast regions of 
the North-west would have been far more fatal to the Union 
that any possible Southern secession. The exaggerated 
horror of rebellion which has been expressed by orators and 
journalists finds its best excuse in their natural fear of an 
insurrection which has never occurred. It might be thought 
that enough had now been done to secure for a considerable 
time the unity of the North, but the Government deems it 
necessary to arouse another common sentiment by cultivating 
the popular animosity against England. The search of the 
Trent will be received with vociferous applause in every part 
of the Federal States, and the universal irritation which will 
necessarily be expressed by all Englishmen will in its turn 
be used as a justification for further encroachments and 
aflronts, 


THE WOOLWICH INQUIRY. 

Sper persons have considered it a blot upon our system 

of Government that our two defensive services should be 
administered upon two totally different plans. But those 
who make that objection only betray their ignorance of the 
cautious and tentative character of our institutions. The 
systems of administration which are represented respectively 
by the Duke of Campripce at the Horse Guards, and by 
five less eminent personages combined into a Board at the 
Admiralty, are rival suitors for the public favour ; and 
in order that the public may form an enlightened judgment, 
it is necessary that the two should be put upon their trial. 
It is true that the trial is lasting a long time, and that we do 
not seem at present to be very near to a decision. But this 
is one of the inconveniences inseparable from the nature of 
the experiment. The public is anxious of course to select 
the one that commits the least formidable blunders ; but it 
is uc* very easy to determine to which of them the palm in 
this respect is to be assigned. Often the contest seems on 
the point of being decided, and the pre-eminence in blun- 
dering seems about to be finally awarded, when some flagrant 
mismanagement on the other side is brought to light, and the 
issue is thrown into uncertainty again. A short time ago, 
no one seemed to doubt that a Board was the worst pos- 
sible form of administration that the human imagina- 


tion could devise. Since the Dockyard Commission, 
and the episode of the green-wood gunboats, this conclu- 
sion had come almost to be an article of the national 
faith. But now it has been rudely shaken by the re- 
sult of the Woolwich Inquiry. People are beginning 
to doubt whether a more perfect development of the 
mismanaging faculty may not be found in one illustrious 
Commander-in-Chief, even than in a more humble Board of 
five. The competition is certainly still sub judice. We 
should be inclined to say, upon tiie present state of the evi- 
dence, that both plans of administration have unsurpassed 
merits of their own. The Admiralty can spend the money 
fastest ; but the Horse Guards can spend it to the worst 
purpose. The Horse Guards have not the facilities for 
squandering which are possessed by the Admiralty. They 
spend their money on soldiers, not on ships ; and, there- 
fore, they have not the opening for prodigal freaks that 
is enjoyed by the sister service. They cannot put a new 
soldier into dock, sharpen his bows, narrow his stern, or cut 
him into two, in order to lengthen him by oue-half. On 
the other hand, they far surpass the Admiralty in the evil 
they can do. They have a dogged routine about them, a 
species of unlearned pedantry, which effects an amount of 
moral damage that all the thriftlessness of the Admiralty 
never can approach. The Admiralty have not yet succeeded 
in driving a corps of well-educated young gentlemen into 
mutiny, or in breeding a mania for assassination among the 
men. 

The events at Woolwich curiously illustrate the terrible 
power of routine when there is a total lack of intelligence to 
control it. Noeminent personage seems to have deliberately 
made up his mind that it was desirable to treat the young 
men at Woolwich as if they were little boys at Mr. Squeers’ 
“ Academy.” To be locked up in a dark room for forty- 
eight hours without bed, fire, or light, and fed on bread and 
water for being seen with a cigar-—to be limited to 2i. 
pocket-money for the half year—to be made to wash in public 
and to sleep four in a room—to be forbidden to use a light 
to go to bed by, or to wear more than three clean shirts 
in a week—are restrictions to which no youth of eighteen 
is subjected in England, be his future calling what it 
may. To say that, because they are to be officers, men 
of gentle nurture and cultivated minds are to be subject to 
these indignities, is an insult to the officers of the army at 
large. They would not demean themselves to submit to 
this sort of paltry tutelage, and it is not found that they are 
the worse officers for its absence. No doubt the class of men 
who are in favour at the Horse Guards, and who borrow 
from the highest authority their notion of what is due to 
officers and gentlemen, would enjoy inflicting it if they 
could. Fortunately they have not the power. They have 
only the power to put forward the insulting sugges- 
tion, that gentlemen who are of the ordinary age 


of ensigns and lieutenants cannot be trusted to behave 


well except under the fetters of this offensive system. 
But the Woolwich regulations did not originate with the 
congenial regime which now prevails at the Horse Guards. 
It is simply an instance of routine run to seed. Some years 
ago, the cadets at Woolwich were boys of fourteen or fifteen 
years. The rules were absurd and antiquated then ; 
and their oppressive operation made itself shown in a 
wide-spread feeling of discontent, and in the wholesale 
demoralization of the School. Subsequent alterations that 
took place, chiefly in connexion with the new system of com- 
petition, raised the average age of the cadets to that of Uni- 
versity undergraduates. But the same minute and harassing 
set of regulations, in spite of the changed age of the pupils, 
was steadfastly maintained by the wooden martinets of the 
place. They have produced their natural result in an in- 
expressible outburst of indignation, and in that utter want 
of self-control which is the inevitable consequence of over- 
government. That these regulations should have met with 
no word of condemnation from the Commander-in-Chief 
until the late outbreak forced the matter on his notice, was 
to have been expected. If the officers with whom he comes 
in contact are expected to betray no trace of humiliation 
at the language in which they are said to be too often ad- 
dressed, it is only natural that he should disbelieve the 
existence of such a feeling as self-respect in cadets of eighteen 
years of age. 

Though the evils which have resulted in the late dis- 
creditable outbreak have been aggravated by the neglect of 
individuals, they have their root in a fault of system. There 
seems to be an impression prevailing both in the military 
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and naval services that the mechanism of routine is auto- 
matic, and can be trusted to go on for ever without the 
necessity of change. Every efficient civil servant knows how 
far this is from the truth. However admirable any set of 
regulations may be in any department, its business will 
assuredly fall into confusion unless they are constantly 
watched, and judiciously altered from time to time to meet 
the altered circumstances to which they are applied. But 
this vigilance is specially necessary in the army. In other 
departments the men who work the machine will report if 
it goes wrong. A chief clerk is not afraid to tell a Secretary 
of State of any regulation which in his judgment is injurious 
to the public service. In the army or navy there is no 
such liberty. An officer knows that he will win not favour, 
but disgrace, by pointing out defects or errors. As 
the phrase goes, he is “a marked man” if he complains. 
His whole professional prospects depend upon the favour 
of those above him ; and few officers are quixotic enough 
to sacrifice their own chances of preferment to the dis- 
tant probability that their representations may bring 
about a departure from some traditional routine. The 
result is, that defects in military arrangements which are 
patent to all who have to approach them closely are often as 
much hidden from the Commander-in-Chief as the gross cor- 
ruption of Russian officials is hidden from the Czar. Toa 
certain extent this ignorance is dispelled by the newspapers, 
and by the salutary activity which the War Office has dis- 
played under the management of the able statesmen who 
have conducted it during the last four years. But when by 
some chance these channels of information are not available, 
the Commander-in-Chief can count on no assistance from his 
own subordinates. If he receives it, the chances are that he 
looks on such warnings as savouring of insubordination, and 
makes it a point of honour to disregard them. The state cf 
Woolwich has been known for years to numbers of officers, 
who, but for the ban upon free speaking, would have com- 
municated their knowledge to the Horse Guards. We have 
seen the result of the silence into which they were forced. 
Such a renunciation of a ruler’s natural means of information 
would embarrass even a Commander-in-Chief who had the 
advantage of a life-long familiarity with every detail of mili- 
tary administration. In the case of one whose claims arise 
from birth, and not from service, we can only be thankful 
that it has not hitherto resulted in far more serious evils. 


THE BANK OF DEPOSIT. 


tigre og: is nothing very novel, though there is enough 
that is very disgraceful and very marvellous, in the 
narrative that has just been published of the career of the 
Bank of Deposit and National Assurance and Investment 
Association. Old as the practice is, nothing can make it a 
right thing for men of high social rank and position to lend 
their names to a swindling project, and all the repeated in- 
stances of credulity that occur day after day scarcely lessen 
one’s amazement at the folly of the dupes who become the 
victims of such very transparent schemes. 

The avowed objects of this Association, which has lived 
upon its losses for the last sixteen years, and has at length 
gracefully collapsed with an uncovered deficit of 300,000/., 
were not in themselves necessarily fraudulent or ruinous. 
It was proposed to carry on the trade of mutual assurance 
with one fund, with another the trade of mutual investment— 
a sort of mutual banking which has been tried by other 
companies with results of an extremely doubtful character— 
while the general fund of the Association was to be employed 
in granting assurances on the non-participating principle, and 
in carrying on a Jax kind of banking operations, embracing 
ventures as various as those of the French Crédit Mobilier, 
which has not yet succumbed. Such a programme left the 
solveucy of the concern pretty much at the mercy of the 
Managing Director, unless his associates on the Board could be 
trusted to keep a watchful eye on the progress of affairs. The 
business might by possibility go on honestly, if not prosperously, 
but the odds were terribly against it, and even strangers could 
for many years past have read in the copious advertisements of 
the Association that it was not a likely quarter to reward 
the search for an honest man, even with the brightest of 
lanterns. The public knew that, at times when reputable 
banks were glad to get three per cent. for their money, the 
Bank of Deposit freely offered five or six per cent. to its 
fortunate and confiding customers. Men of business know 
very well that the only persons who can afford to offer im- 
possible rates of interest are those who cannot afford to pay 


their debts, and, accordingly, very few men of business will 
be found among the sufferers by the Bank of Deposit. But 
frugal clerks, and greedy little shopkeepers, and deluded 
foreigners, are not men of business, and the managers of the 
Bank of Deposit had an unlimited field for their operations. 
There never was a time, at any rate not for many years 
before the final smash, when the Bank enjoyed anything 
which in the City would pass for respectable credit. Solvency, 
of course, was out of the question from the day of its birth. 
It proclaimed itself a bubble, and, in spite of the impudent 
letters which were occasionally published by its ingenious 
founder, Mr. Peter Morrison, challenging inquiry, and 
boasting of the flourishing business of the institution, the 
Bank of Deposit has long been regarded, by every one com- 
petent to form an opinion, as a palpable fraud upon the 
ublic. 

' If this was the obvious character of the concern in the 
eyes of those who had no special information about it, what 
must it have appeared to the initiated—to the Directors 
whose names gave it a fictitious credit with multitudes of 
ignorant people? What they saw, or might have seen, was 
neither more nor less than what Messrs, Harpinc and 
PuLLetn have now unearthed from the books for the instruc- 
tion of the world at large. These gentlemen say that they 
do not find that any profits have at any time arisen from 
the business carried on—that in every year the total amount 
allowed for interest on deposits exceeded the amount charged 
to borrowers, while the income derived from the assurance 
department never was sufficient to meet the expenses in- 
curred at the chief office, branches, and agencies. The 
question which every one asks is this :—Did the Managing 
Director defraud the Board, or did the Board defraud the 
public? If the Accountant’s report is correct—and such 
documents are seldom so unfavourable as the truth appears 
after a complete investigation— the books disclose an un- 
broken succession of annual losses from 1852 to 1860, begin- 
ning with the modest sum of 4960/. ros., and ending in the 
last year with the magnificent sacrifice of 147,935/. 148. 9d. 

The art of cooking accounts is, no doubt, brought to great 
perfection, but is it possible that any skill in making things 
pleasant could have kept a Director, who chose to inquire, in 
happy ignorance of this steady progress on the roa‘ to ruin ? 
One of the local Boards, we observe, has already proclaimed 
that it was kept entirely in the dark, and even misled by 
delusive balance-sheets backed by the name of a well-known 
actuary, who, we presume, could not have made a favourable 
report had he not been himself deceived by fictitious accounts. 
But how could the Central Board, with free access to the 
books, have been the victim of any such deception! And 
yet, if this hypothesis is rejected, there is but one alterna- 
tive. One would scarcely have believed it possible that any 
Director—say Lord Keane, for example—could neglect to 
ask how his Company was prospering during the many years 
when the press was going as far as it dared in warning the 
public of the more than suspicious nature of the speculation. 

We are by no means anxious to press beyond due limits 
the responsibility of a member of a Board. It may often be 
urged, with some show of reason, that an ordinary Director 
has not the means of investigating any detail of business, 
and that much must be left to managers on whom the Board 
relies. But those who are most lax in their views of 
the duties of Directors will, we think, admit that, in 
addition to the grateful labour of pocketing their fees, they 
are bound to ask—if it be only once a year—for something 
like a plausible statement of the condition of the Company 
whose affairs they profess to superintend. It is impossible 
to suppose that anything of the kind was done by the 
Directors of this splendid bubble. No ingenuity could have 
concealed the truth—or, at least, enough of it to damn the 
whole affair—from any man in the position of a Director who 
chose to give himself a little trouble in ferreting it out. The 
Board could only have comprised two classes—those who were 
parties toa gross fraud, and those who lent their names with- 
out inquiring whether it was to a fraud or not. We do not 
care to apportion the blame very nicely between these 
different varieties of black sheep, but it is interesting 
to glance at some revelations of the early proceedings 
of the Company, which may assist those who are suore 
curious in their discrimination. The early life of a Director 
generally contains the germ of his subsequent career, and 
some traits of character are to be gathered from the 
Accountant's Report. Lord Keane, it seems, threw in his 
name at’a rather early period, and qualified as a director by 
becoming the proprietor of 500%. of capital stock—a very 
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handsome proceeding for a gentleman who contributed rank 
as well as money, seeing that 200/. would have sufficed to 
enable him to enjoy the privileges of a seat at the Board. 
But Lord Kerang, if not a wealthy, was a prudent man, and 
his subscription was neatly balanced by a loan of 500/. from 
the same capital fund, to which therefore he, in effect, con- 
tributed exactly nothing. 

The Marquis of ABercorn and Lord TempLemore seem 
to have acted as trustees of the Association. It does not 
appear that any qualification was needful for this office ; but 
it was perhaps thought seemly that such officers of trust 
should hold some little stake in the concern which they 
recommended by the gilding of their Noble and Most Noble 
names. Accordingly, they too subscribed for 5o00/. of 
capital a-piece, and, by a curious coincidence, they also 
hit upon Lord Keane's frugal device of borrowing the 
self-same sum from the coffers of the Bank. Mr. W1ILLIAM 
Simpson Potter, another Director, was not behind his 
titled associates, for his name appears as the holder of 1500l. 
of capital stock, balanced, as before, by a debt of the same 
amount, which was followed by subsequent transactions 
whereby his liabilities have swelled to more than 4000. One 
more specimen of the genus Ornamental Director must suffice. 
Lord GeorGe Pacet joined the society in 1851, and, from 
1853 to 1860, was the holder of 4500/. capital stock. He 
does not appear, in the first instance, to have been as acute 
as some of his colleagues, for he is not recorded as a debtor 
of the Company. But in 1860, a litiie transaction took 
place which needs a few words of explanation to make it 
intelligible. The fundamental rules of the Company directed 
that the three funds—the Mutual Insurance, the Mutual 
Investment, and the General Fund, should be kept abso- 
lutely distinct. Those who held Mutual investments were 
liable for nothing. All the contributors to this fund were 
entitled to share, in the shape of interest and bonuses, in the 
profits realized by the judicious employment of their money 
by Mr. Perer Morrison and his Board. If there were no 
profits, or if the fund were wholly lost, they would lose their 
venture, and that would be all. The General Fund stood 
on a different footing. That was supposed to be a fund of 
100,000/. contributed by the capitalists—Lord Keane and 
the rest—of the concern, though in fact it never reached 
more than about 20,000/. on paper and not quite goool. in 
cash. On the basis of this capital, large banking and assu- 
rance operations were to be carried on with the money of 
any depositors who might like the security. One dis- 
agreeable peculiarity of this fund was that, by the constitution 
of the concern, individual members were to be reimbursed 
out of the funds of the Society or “ by contribution from the 
“holders of capital stock.” The holders of this stock, there- 
fore, were liable in solido for the defaults of the Society, 
while those who went in for mutual investments enjoyed the 
privilege of limited liability. In 1860, the liabilities of the con- 
cern were three or four hundred thousand pounds, and the 
assets were perhaps sufficient to pay 2s. 6d. inthe pound. It 
became a particularly desirable thing at that time to get rid of 
the liability attached to capital stock, even at the risk of 
getting nothing in return except worthless “ mutual invest- 
“ ment certificates ;” for long before this the Mutual Fund, ex- 
cept so far as it had been specially secured for individual 
holders, had been swallowed up, in the teeth of the Act of 
Parliament to the contrary, by the growing necessities of the 
capital account. In this juncture, Lord Georce Pacer 
—acting, no doubt, under excellent advice — generously 
surrendered his 4500/. capital stock, and received in 
exchange investment stock certificates for only 2520l., 
which may now be worth the odd 2o/. or a little more. 
It was a lucky thing for him that his liberal conduct 
was (unknown to himself) the wisest thing he could 
have done if he had meanly consulted his own interests, 
instead of making a noble sacrifice for the common good. 
But it is well known that honesty is the best policy, and 
that generosity often returns in some mysterious way to 
bless the hand of the bountiful. It would be unfortunate if 
this happy result should ever be defeated by some captious 
Judge holding that the capital stock was not so effectually 
and bond fide parted with as to release the noble Director 
from the liabilities of a contributory. 

_ It is impossible to read such accounts as that which has 
just been published, without recurring in thought to what is 
now the old story of the British Bank. Since that time the law 
has, by the exertions of the present Lorp Cuance.tor, been 
inade far more stringent than it was before ; and yet we find 
that, instead of the old evil being checked, the practices which 


brought so hard a fate upon the Directors of the first great 
banking swindle of our times have been emulated by count- 
less aspirants for a similar martyrdom. Are all these am- 
bitious gentlemen to be disappointed, and is the law so 
satiated with its heavy meal as to have slept without inter- 
mission from that time to the present? How far the 
knowledge which would constitute criminality may have 
extended does not yet appear ; but there is surely a case for 
inquiry whether a bank could run the steady downward 
course of the Bank of Deposit without some one having 
knowingly and fraudulently misrepresented the state of its 
affairs. If these things are not to be investigated without 
fear or favour, it would be better to repeal our stringent 
legislation, and let Directors of such companies as the Bank 
of Deposit understand that there is no legal fence to keep 
them away from the dupes who are their natural food. 


THE REFORM HYPOCRISY BREAKING OUT AGAIN. 


member must, we suppose, do suit 

and service for his seat. He has probably no choice, if 
he means to remain a metropolitan member, but to talk, on cer- 
tain subjects, a certain amount of cant ; and reasonable critics 
will always make due allowance for the exigencies of the Radi- 
cal platform. Yet we cannot help thinking that Mr. Layarp, 
in his late address to his Southwark constituents, very need- 
lessly overacted an intrinsically unpleasing part, and it may 
be hoped that his performance will not find many imitators, 
A few words in explanation of the disappearance of a once 
familiar topic from the Liberal programme were perhaps 
required by the proprieties of the occasion, though it does not 
appear that any explanation was demanded by the audience. 
It can hardly have been necessary, however, to invoke, with 
simulated emphasis, the renewal of an agitation which has 
just collapsed by process of natural exhaustion, and which 
no serious politician can wish to see revived. The admitted 
fact that the country does not desire that indiscriminate 
transfer of political power to ignorance, poverty, and numbers 
which is paradoxically called “Reform,” sufficiently absolves 
Mr. Layarp and his friends from pledges from which they 
must be delighted to find themselves released, though it still 
leaves them chargeable with the grave error of lightly con- 
tracting mischievous obligations in deference to a factitious 
clamour. Mr. Layarp’s personal defence against an accu- 
sation which nobody brings is especially clear and complete, 
inasmuch as he is able to remind Southwark that he was one 
of Mr. Wurrte’s forty-eight who achieved a reputation for un- 
compromising consistency by that cheapest and safest of 
expedients—dividing in a sure minority. He might well 
have stopped here, and taken leave of an unprofitable sub- 
ject on which he was in uo way bound to say another 
word. There was no sort of occasion to deplore a miscarriage 
which few persons seriously regret ; and least of all was it 
incumbent on him to urge the recommencement of a so- 
called “movement” which has only brought disappointment 
on its originators and discredit on its patrons. 

It is now rather more than ten years ago that the Parlia- 
mentary chiefs of the Liberal party first thought that 
they were consulting public feeling by promising a 
new Reform Bill “ at an early period of next session.” 
Considering that the subject has, since then, been named in 
some half-dozen Speeches from the Throne, and that 
nothing has come of it—that four Bills have been introduced, 
by as many successive Governments, in the face of a chilling 
popular indifference, and withdrawn with every sign of 
general satisfaction—and that the formal relinquishment 
of the whole business has just been more than condoned 
by public approval—one would think that at any rate a 
decent interval might be suffered to elapse by reasonable 
politicians, and especially by responsible statesmen, before 
attempting the resuscitation of an ascertained delusion. This 
is not, it seems, Mr. Layarp’s opinion. He apparently 
deems it still worth while to keep the game open by dangling 
a contingent Reform Bill before people’s eyes, at the same 
time that, by throwing the initiative on “the country,” he 
relieves himself and his friends of the responsibility of dealing 
with the subject. Not only does he reiterate to weariness 
the familiar common-places that “the fault lies with the 
“ people themselves,” and that “no Government can do 
“anything with the question of Reform until they have 
“the support of the country’—a very imperfect excuse, 
by the way, for statesmen who, by their own admission, 
have egregiously miscalculated public feeling and opinion— 
but he seemingly wishes to have it thought that Her 
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Magesty’s Ministers desire to be coerced by popular “support” 
into an undertaking which it is notorious that they are 
tliankful to be well quit of. He affects to make it matter of 
complaint that “there was not that excitement in the country 
“which Reformers had a right to expect.” Indorsing the 
groundless assertion that “the people are not represented” in 
a Parliament which is only too promptly responsive to the 
supposed dictates of popular feeling, he reminds Southwark 
that the people were also unrepresented in the Parliament 
of 1832, which nevertheless passed a Reform Bill in obe- 
dience to “ an unmistakeable expression of public opinion out 
“of doors.” The obvious inference, that he and his col- 
leagues would rather like to see an agitation such as 
that which in 1832 brought the country within a few 
hours of revolution, is not only suggested, but stated 
in almost so many words, by this prudent official states- 
man. “ Until we have a similar expression of public 
“opinion, there will be no Reform Bill ;” and as Mr. Layarp 
professes to desire a Reform Bill, he must be taken as inviting 
those semi-revolutionary demonstrations which constitute its 
necessary condition precedent. On the whole, he wishes it 
to be understood that the Government of which he is a 
member would view with complacency a good rousing agita- 
tion all over the country on behalf of the unenfranchised 
millions, in which case he and his political friends would be 
entirely at the service of the agitators. In default of any 
such movement, he and they are, of course, not to be re- 
garded as bound to anything, except to hold office as long as 
they can, and carry out a Liberal foreign policy. 

This is undoubtedly an ingenious line for gentlemen who 
have no convictions of their own. This sort of advocacy of 
Reform may mean much, little, anything, or nothing. It 
commits the speaker to no particular principle, policy, or 
measure, large or small. The question whether any, and 
what, specific change in the existing distribution of political 
power would conduce to the better government of the 
country, and is consequently entitled on its own merits to the 
support of statesmen, is dismissed as altogether immaterial. 
The tendency of any given measure to improve or deteriorate 
our representative institutions—to increase or diminish the 
securities for useful legislation and efficient administration—is 
entirely beside Mr. Layarp’s purpose, If the six millions of 
unenfranchised male adults get up a formidable agitation, he 
is ready to accept it as so much “support,” and to make his 
political game out of it. If, on the other hand, the millions 
appear to be in the main contented with the freest Parlia- 
mentary Constitution in the world, he holds himself at 
liberty to decline the responsibility of tinkering it. Either 
way, Mr. Layarp isall right. Heads I win—tails you lose. 
A good Reform cry will be welcomed as grist to the Liberal 
mill. The total absence of a cry will do equally well for 
statesmen who (as Sir Roperr Peet would say) do not 
care two rows of pins about Reform, but are “ waiting 
“for public opinion out of doors.” We are not aware 
that the theory of hedging ever received a happier 
practical exemplification. It must be vastly convenient to 
politicians who are more particular about their personal 
position than about the constitutional guarantees for good 
government, to be thus prepared for whatever may turn up. 

This sort of talk may perhaps prove innocuous in the 
present temper of the national mind, but it is not the less 
discreditable to any public man who claims to influence the 
policy and legislation of the country. Mr, Layarp may 
possibly have been sincere in voting in Mr. Wuite’s Reform 
minority at the beginning of last session, and it is also pos- 
sible that he may have honestly considered he was promoting 
the public interest some weeks later, by attaching himself to 
a Government which formally renounces Reform ; but he has 
no right to make a merit, at one and the same moment, of 


‘two diametrically opposite courses of proceeding. Least of 


all is he entitled to foment an agitation out of doors for 
objects which he is officially bound to discountenance in Par- 
liament. If popular constituencies like to be addressed in this 
style—which may perhaps be doubted—we can only say, 
so much the worse for them, fornothing can be more calculated 
to bring Liberalism and the Liberal party into contempt. 
Mr. Brieut’s revolutionary appeals to class passions are 
respectable compared with the cheap patriotism which thus 
plays fast and loose with great public questions. If Mr. 
Layarp is of opinion that the representative system of the 
country stands in need of improvement, let him say so, and 
let him indicate, with some approach to precision, the 
changes which he thinks necessary ; but no man is entitled 
to hold office under a Government which declares itself 


satisfied with the existing Constitution, and at the same 
time to stimulate popular demands for vague and sweeping 
innovation. After ten years of bootless discussion and 
abortive agitation, in and out of Parliament, it ought not to 
be difficult to any practical politician to make his election 
between two incompatible positions. 


CONVERSATION. 


} ig + yi is not a sufficient occupation for a life, but it is 
the best of all recreations or subsidiary employments, and 
a master of the art esses the most useful and enjoyable of 
accomplishments. Even for his own special purposes, the pro- 
fessed talker ought to cultivate independent pursuits and inte- 
rests. A mere idler in society loses the earnestness which forms 
the unseen basis of good conversation, and he is certain to fall 
into some of the innumerable mannerisms which beset the perti- 
nacious votary of a single study. Sir Walter Scott said, after a 
course of London dinners, that the bishops talked better than the 
wits, and the lawyers better than the bishops. He was probably 
prejudiced in favour of his own profession, or the layvyers of the 
resent time have degenerated; yet the comparison may have 
en so far just that the wits talked for the sake of talking, while 
the Law and the Church had something to talk about, and made 
conversation their pleasure instead of their business. In tact, 
in ease, in versatility, and in all other external conditions of 
agreeable intercourse, the class which calls itself society has an 
undisputed pre-eminence over the more laborious and active © 
sections of the community. The occasional frivolity or dul- 
ness of Belgravia and Mayfair may, in some degree, be attri- 
buted to the abundant leisure which is most commonly found 
in the higher ranks. It is, however, happily not the fashion for 
the favourites of fortune to live in utter or ostensible idleness ; 
and political life furnishes some of the leaders of society with a 
serious and worthy employment. Where a statesman happens, 
like Mr. Canning or Lord Melbourne, to be also remarkable for 
intellect and wit, he probably carries the art of conversation as 
far as its nature permits. The mere diner-out, even if his anec- 
dotes and humorous turns are in themselves equally merito- 
rious, trifles and banters, and discusses and narrates, with less 
authority and effect. In general, however, the best talkers of the 
best society are imported from its outskirts. They bring with 
them the originality and vigour which are not always nursed in 
the purple, and they find in the unprejudiced and polished circles 
which receive them an stud. audience. One of the chief 
elements of superiority possessed by those who live in the world 
consists in habitual readiness to talk or to be talked to on an 
rational subject. A lively intellect, combined with a sociab’ 
disposition, may attain a similar exemption from awkward narrow- 
ness, but the native inhabitants of the upper world were free- 


born. 

Good talkers may be found in all educated classes, and the 
benefits which they confer on their fellow-creatures can scarcely 
be overrated. Many a happy husband and father, with his affec- 
tionate wife and thriving children around him, suspects, though 
he scarcely ventures to utter the heresy, that domestic life is a 
bore. It is pleasant enough to combine amusement with instrue- 
tion in daily intercourse with the boys and girls, and a judicious 
wife may keep, for the most part, in decent obscurity the petty 
vexations of the servants’ hall and the nurse: The man, how- 
ever, who depends on children for society feels a void like that 
of a dairy-farm deprived of its due supply of super-phosphate. 
The process of giving everything out and taking nothing in can 
only end in exhaustion. ‘The faithful partner of his affections 
may perhaps not be qualified to supply his intellectual craving, 
and, if opportunity favours, a prudent regard for domestic happi- 
ness will at last drive himfrom home. The stupidity engendered 
by seclusion weighs upon the spirits and irritates the temper. It 
is better even to indulge moderately in neighbourly scandal 
than to brood over family grievances; but real conversation 
is infinitely preferable to personal gossip, and those who propa- 
gate among their friends the habit and faculty of social thought are 
true missionaries of wisdom and of civilization. The best talkers, 
like the highest adepts in every art, are born with peculiar gifts ; 
but their aptitudes may be cultivated by reflection, by observa- 
tion, and especially by varied practice. Young men seldom talk 
well, but it is fortunate that they are not conscious of defects 
which might oppress them with unseasonable diffidence. They 
are generally positive, and if they are well-informed they are 
almost always pedantic. Their humour is conventional and 
lumbering, their philosophy displays itself in its processes instead 
of its results, and they Love not yet mastered the resources of 
colloquial language. Yet those who are afterwards destined to 
excel in conversation possess the essential qualities of gaiety, of 
intellectual openness, and of originality, which must be genuine 
although it may be shallow. As their company is acceptable to 
one another, and still more agreeable to young women, the im- 
patience with which masters regard the bungling of apprentices 
1s not provoked by constant collisions. 

The aspirant to social success ought to avoid or postpone the 
choice of any special and limited department of conversation. A 
talker of the highest order ought not to enco the — 
tion of squibs and crackers as often as he opens his mouth. It 
should rather be his object to wait for occasions, to consult the 
tastes of his companions, and to deal willingly and readily with 
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any topic which may command a temporary or accidental inte- 
rest. A gentle firmness of manner, an unaffected simplicity of 
character, and, above all, a genial and eager enjoyment of social 
intercourse, predispose all hearers to appreciate humour and con- 
centrated thought. It is by no means necessary to possess pro- 
found or extensive knowledge, though the most recondite and 
out-of-the-way attainments may, in skilful hands, become avail- 
able for purposes of conversation. A quick and intelligent mind 
seizes the salient points in all subjects of diseussion or allusion, and 
to careless observers a good talker will often appear thorough] 

familiar with some unknown branch of learning, while he has himself 
never consciously attempted to conceal his total ignorance. It is 
indispensable to good conversation that every word should have 
a meaning, and yet that ail heaviness and obscurity should be 
avoided. Students of the art, even when they have attamed the 


requisite lightness and quickness, ought to be on their guard | 


against tricks and repetitions. Paradoxes and broad exaggera- 
tions are legitimate forms of humour, but they become tiresome 
when they are too constantly introduced. Personal satire ought 


to be sparingly employed, on the ground that, when it is too | 


largely cultivated, it almost always degenerates into perceptible 
ill-nature. Many able men, in narrow circles, who a, with 
an intellectual and amusing perception of the faults of their 
neighbours, become, by degrees, mere inventors or retailers of 
commonplace scandal. The oddities of things are less popular 
than the eccentricities of persons, but in the long run they will 
be found far less tedious. 

The faculty of telling stories is popular and tempting ; but it 
is rarely connected with the highest powers of conversation. Sir 
Walter Scott, who had an inexhaustible store of excellent anec- 
dotes, was not considered a successful talker. Clever narratives, 
however, are generally acceptable at ordinary dining-tables, 
where anxious hostesses are sometimes contented if they can 
hear the sustained sound of the human voice. If stories must 
be told, it is a universal and infallible rule that they cannot be 
tooshort. The preliminary introduction or caption may almost 
always be spared, for it is not material that the heroine of the 
story was the historian’s grandmother, or that the unfortunate 
butt was an acquaintance of his wife’s uncle. It is better to 
say that an old woman or a country squire experienced the 
adventures, which derive no additional interest from the 
deduction of a _ pedigree. Anecdotes interspersed with 
general remarks are more effective than when they are 
strung together in unintermitted series. The human 
mind tires of sameness, even when all the component 
items in the catalogue are amusing. In narration, as in discus- 
sion, it is important to remember that monotony is most objec- 
tionable in the minor details of conversation. Long sentences 
are even worse than long stories; and a professed bore may be recog- 
nised by the prolix subdivisions of a speech which might in itself 
have been almost endurable. A strain on the attention is always 
unwelcome in seasons of recreation ; and when the conclusion of 
a sentence is anticipated some seconds before it is reached, the 
hearer too often feels as if he were listening to a sermon, with- 
out feeling himself called upon to practise the corresponding 
duty of patience. 

Command of appropriate language is as indispensable to a 
colloquial speaker as to an orator or an author. Itis, fortunately, 
impossible to use fine phrases and rhetorical circumlocutions in 
good society. The general dialect of conversation is simple, 
pure, and idiomatic ; but, except under skilful treatment, it is 
often incorrect and rarely felicitous. A good talker finds the 
right word by an unconscious instinct, as a clever horse on a 
rough road always puts his foot in the right place. Unless he is 
perfectly at ease in dealing with his verbal machinery, he can 
never give way to the spontaneous fertility and natural playful- 
ness which constitute his title to social success. The most 
distinetive —s a genuine talker is unpremeditated fresh- 
ness. Charles Lamb complains that a Scotchman’s thoughts 
are never seen in the course of formation, and he is fully justified 
in denouncing the tediousness of ready-made declamation. A 
stream of talk is always tiresome, for conversation ought to 
bubble up in unforeseen succession from distinct and copious 
springs. The thought of the moment has a kind of aerated 
briskness which is lost when it is stored in the memory for sub- 
sequent use. The half-truths, the whimsical paradoxes, the 
sudden transitions of an animated dialogue, are often as instruc- 
tive as elaborate disquisitions, and they are infinitely more 
amusing. A talker of the highest order is exempt from the 
temptation of monopolizing attention, because he depends for 
inspiration on the independent and natural flow of the conversa- 
tion. Confident in his ability to deal with all probable topics of 
discussion, he abstains from thrusting forward favourite hobbies 
of his own. The man of one subject, the prophet of a neglected 
truth, has no business in society. The platform and the pamphlet 
are his proper fields of action. In those regions Molus may 
disport h'mself without annoyance to ordinary human beings. 

As it is not always practicable to avoid personal matters, the 

eginner will find it a useful rule to abstain from giving informa- 
tion which is not already familiar to his hearers, and, like a 
cautious advocate, he will seldom ask a question until he knows 
the answer. A new communication or an abrupt inquiry too 
often connects itself with painful associations. Gratuitous praise 
of any absent person frequently brings imperfect sympathies to 
light, and though good-humoured ridicule is more generally 


acceptable, it is unpleasant in a slightly satirical discourse to 
stumble unexpect y on feelings of serious dislike. It is not 
necessary that the subject of conversation should be intrinsically 
interesting, for the treatment is of more importance than the 
material. The tact which evades the prejudices of others, and 
ecnsalts their tastes, is naturally associated with the faculty of 
crcating interest, and of directing it into new channels. The 
world in general is commonplace, prosaic, and uninventive ; but 
an external impulse which forces it out of its ordinary grooves 
provides a not unwelcome excitement. Like painters and poets, 
masters of conversation refine and elevate those whom they have 
the opportunity of influencing, and they teach even decorous 
feebleness to catch occasional glimpses of the strange contrasts and 
combinations which are the recreations of a large and genial intel- 
lect. Even in dealing with the stupidest audience, deliberate cqn- 
descension ought uniformly to be avoided. It may be necessary 
to be even exceptionally lucid, and, as it were, to speak in words of 
one syllable, but a wise and thoughtful man never permits him- 
self to be silly. A vigorous understanding will succeed best 
in the exchange of prattle with young children, and there are 
gifted speakers who can even talk to a dog without offending the 
taste of the bystanders. The sum of the doctrine of conversation 
is to be natural, to be extemporaneous, to be gentle and self- 
possessed, and above all to be concise. Natural genius, aided by 
these and by similar precepts, may lead to an eminence in con- 


versation which can seldom be attained before middle life. The 


accomplishment comes late, and it passes away early, for old 
men cease to be creative, and their memories are retentive of 
anecdotes, and oblivious of the frequency with which they have 
been repeated. The art of conversation seldom leads to permanent 
fame, and it is not even always rewarded by contemporary grati- 
tude. The self-sacrifice which may be necessary in its cultivation 
is only repaid by the enjoyment of practising it, and by con- 
sciousness of the benefits which it confers on society. 


THE TYRANNY OF PROFESSORS. 


ORD SHAFTESBURY has lately hit on a phrase which 
means something, and expresses very neatly what it means. 
He has lately complained of the Tyranny of Professors. Things, 
said his lordship, have come to a pretty pass, when a plain 
man is told that he cannot understand his Bible, and that he 
must wait until he is properly instructed by men learned in 
Greek and Hebrew, in the history of philosophy, and in the 
laws of language. The soul of all honest, decent laymen 
rebels against this tyranny, and Lord Shaftesbury unfolds 
in their front the banner of freedom. In one sense he is 
quite right. There is such a thing as the tyranny of 
professors, and plain, simple people are quite right to 
make a stand against it. In most paths of knowledge 
and thought the lion of learned dogmatism meets the un- 
wary traveller, and, if he can, he had better rush by the 
monster as quickly as possible. Professors have before this 
tyrannized in theology. They have given the stone of learnin 
when their hearers or readers longed for the bread of feeling an 
spiritual insight. A University pulpit, for example, often echoes 
to the sound of one of those respectable, weighty, well-considered, 
high and dry outpourings of an hour's length, which fall on the 
wounded spirit like the blast of a North-easter in May. Perhaps 
there was a time when the Church of England sat rather too 
much at the feet of second-rate Gamaliels, and the religion 
of the poor and the heart-broken melted away in the cloudy 
elegancies of well-balanced rhetoric and argumentative osten- 
tation. By all means let us stick to the doctrine that the 
child and the savage can pick up some fragments that fall 
from the feast of the highest wisdom. The only thing to be 
said is, that at no time was this more emphatically the conviction 
of learned men than it is now. The professors of whom Lord 
Shaftesbury is most afraid cannot be said to ignore the claims 
and the wants of the poor and the unlearned. The whole 
tone of modern English theology is to assign prominence to 
those spiritual gifts and graces which all men may have in 
common. The very reason why theology seems worth study- 
ing is, that in an age when men of all ranks and races are 
being for the first time thrown ether, theology offers 
the surest clue to the discovery of that which is within 
the compass and serves the best interests of all men what- 
soever. Though there is still, we are glad to say, some 
mnuine theological learning left in the country of 
ooker and Jeremy Taylor, yet there never was atime when a 
display of mere theological learning, apart from thought, gained 
a man less reputation. In order to influence his contemporaries, 
an English theologian must show that he has striven to speak 
the deeper thoughts and consult the real wants of those whom he 
addresses. It is only fair to remember this when we agree with 
Lord Shaftesbury in acknowledging and deploring that such a 
thing as the tyranny of theological professors may very easily 
exist 


It is also true that, in almost every department of thought and 
study, the tyranny of professors may make itself felt, and that 
there are many causes at work why this tyranny should just now 
fix a strong grasp on educated society. e very thoroughness 
and wide extent of our studies is, in one way, a disadvantage. 
We bestow so much labour on the parts that we are apt to forget 
the whole. In science, for example, there is a constant tendency 
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to confine the attention of inquirers to very minute and special 
fields. We have done so much by observation—by recording 
the most minute phenomena we can detect, and by devoting the 
mind wholly for a time to a very limited field of investigation—that 
we become insensible to the disadvantages with which all this con- 
centration of interest is attended. Older men, of original minds 
and a strong sense of the poetry and beauty of nature as a whole, are 
often heard to deplore that science is a narrower thing than it used 
to be—that the rising generation is absorbed in disputes about 
points so minute that only those who have accidentally studied the 
same subject can take any interest in them—and that there is less 
prasp of general and a scantier elaboration of daring 

a than there used tobe. It may be that this is not alto- 
gether just, and that the complaint may be due to the jealousy with 
which scientific men of every branch look on those who venture 
to work or think otherwise than they do. It may also be neces- 
sary that, at its present stage, science, if it is to advance at all, 
should advance in this way. But there are so very many analogies 
that can be pointed out to this tyranny of professorial science over 
scientific men, that we are rather inclined to fancy there is some 
truth in the statement that as a matter of fact it is going. In 
literature, for example, we may often see that there is a tyranny 
which the learned are apt to exercise. There are many Shak- 
spearian schulars, for instance, who seem actually to believe that 
no one can really enjoy Falstaff or Hamlet unless he has studied 
the approved commentators, settled the text by a comparison of 
editions, and read all the disquisitions of Shakspearian philoso- 
phers. In classical literature, again, we may often see that the 
sound and accurate scholarship of the present day has quenched 
in its disciples the enjoyment of the classical authors, that the 
relish for Greek poetry has disappeared in a mere balancing of 
slightly varying interpretations of the text, and that the writers, 
an pes Prag and actors of Athens and Rome have ceased to be 
men and become abstractions, as to whom Grote, or Niebuhr, or 
Merivale hold one opinion, and Thirlwall or Arnold hold another 
opinion. It is astonishing to find how keenly some elderly men, 
who lived before the days of all this painstaking scholarship and 
Jaborious historical theorising, have thrown themselves into the 
spirit of the Aschylus, or Pindar, or Demosthenes, which they 
could only construe by the aid of a very inaccurate translation. 
There is, we think, in most of our places of education, room for 
.a slight and well-conducted revolt against the tyranny of Liddell 
and ‘Scott, and of Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 


In art, too, we have a tyranny which is little less than ram- 
pant. We are told that we cannot enjoy or enter into the beau- 
ties of landscapes unless we can see all kinds of symbolical 
meanings in every twig, and leaf, and cloud. A well-known 


-writer, in a book recently published, informed his readers that 


the real reason why we like stones is because we know them to 
be instinct with life. All that can be said is that a good many 
people have gone on feeling that very moderate and placid affec- 
tion which stones are calculated to inspire, without a suspicion 
of the proper cause that was at work. A man with poetical 
fancy, with want of self-control, and a habit of intense and 


minute observation, may g° on for ever finding meanings 


and parables in nature. Ruskin has shown that it is 
possible to write volumes on the direction in which twigs 


‘shoot up, and in which leaves are turned. Very likely he may 


be right. There is certainly originality and meditative power, 
and perhaps there may be a perception of truths permanently 
valuable, hidden under fis overwhelming fine language. The poets 
that have succeeded best in inspiring by words the feeling in- 
ap by the actual vision of scenery, have not gone to work in 

e way of these professors of —— analysis. But if land- 
scape is to be analysed, it may be well to make the analysis ex- 
haustive, or at least to discover so many tiny elements in it that 
a decent sense of shame would forbid further investigators to pre- 
tend they had discovered more. But we revolt against the tyranny 
which tells us that a landscape is nothing to us unless we 
have sat at the feet of the professor, and that we are little better 
than idiots if we avow that we like a picture painted in the good 
old pre-Ruskinite days, or after the manner of those artists who 
had not a suspicion that the stones they brought into the fore- 
ground were really alive. It is a comfort sometimes to look at 
a really beautiful object in nature—at any piece of landscape 
which the season of the year presents in perfection—at the 
unnumbered smile, for instance, of a summer sea, or the reflection 
of the evening star in a wintry pool—and to feel that not all the 
professors and art-writers in Christendom can really lessen or 
add to our enjoyment. 

But, although such a thing as the tyranny of professors is 
going on in many ways, and although it is quite right to uphold 
the principle that there are matters of the very highest impor- 
tance in which plain men may safely consult their own feelings 
and conscience, Lord Shaftesbury evidently meant, not only this, 
but something else which is wholly untrue. He meant not 
only to complain of the tyranny of professors, but of professors 
altogether. “What he would like to have established is, that 
plain men ought to dictate to professors in matters where learning 
and yrastionl thought are the only guides to truth. He would 
wish to let the plain man lay down what is to be thought, and 
what not. That which plain men cannot understand should be 
cast aside, lest plain men should have to acknowledge their in- 
feriority. This is a very natural feeling, but one absolutely fatal 
to all high education and honest love of truth. There is a pro- 


vince of the plain man and a province of the learned man; and 
although the latter will force himself to think and feel as the 
former does in great matters, the plain man has no business 
whatever in the territory of the professors. Lord Shaftesbury, or 
any other plain uninstructed layman, can find in theology rules 
that will guide his life, and facts that will give him happiness 
and peace; but on all the great variety of theological subjects 
which can be judged of only by the aid of human learning, he is 
utterly unable to speak. On the meaning of inspiration, the 
connexion of the Jewish and Gentile nations, the nature and idea 
of the Church, the sequence of ecclesiastical history, the import of 
difficult texts, and the relation of one part of the Bible to the other, 
the plain man is as wholly unfitted to pronounce an opinion 
as the unscientific man is to explain the precession of the 
equinoxes, or as a man who has always lived in a London 
shop is to theorize on the formation of glaciers, or the 
laws of tropical storms. Learning always has its value. 
It is possible to read and enjoy the text of Shakspeare without 
troubling ourselves about commentators and editions. But no 
one can say that it is not a good intellectual exercise, and one 
that promises a rich reward, to see what the first of human 
writers did actually say, and what he could possibly have meant 
by it. In the same way, if the question arises as to the real 
constitution of natural phenomena, there may be no other way 
of arriving at an answer than by the most minute, laborious, and 
ouctenstod investigation of details. In art, it may be highly 
advantageous to have some things settled, which a similar 
inquiry can settle there. If an artist is to know what trees are 
like, he must watch them; and if he watches them, he can. 
scarcely fail to profit by the keenness of Mr. Ruskin’s vigilance, 
The plain man may not like to acknowledge this, for it takes him 
off his pedestal; but he must be made in some way to acknow- 
ledge it practically, or society will come to a standstill. 


The tyranny of professors is a bad thing, but tlie tyranny of 
the ignorant is infinitely worse. Plain men indeed, who are 
really plain men—who know nothing, and know that they know 
nothing—very seldom wish to dictate and put learning under a 
ban. It is the plain men who have had a slight smattering of 
knowledge that are the true tyrants. If they had absolutely 
no thoughts or opinions, they would not have any tenets they 
wished to impose. But when they are sufficiently educated to 
form a crude opinion, then the vanity inspired by this achieve- 
ment combines with their confidence in their own plainness 
and honesty, and makes them anxious to put down the 
more learned, who have the impertinence to disagree with them. 
This is the true danger—the danger lest a very small degree 
of knowledge should tyrannize over genuine and thorough know- 
ledge, and lest a self-complacent acquiescence in the results of a 
most limited inquiry should prompt the wish to trample out all 
inquiry that would venture to go further. No one observing 
what is going onin England can think lightly of this danger. The 
masses are to be educated ; and men of very limited intelligence 
and knowledge set themselves, and most properly set themselves, 
to help on this education. Plain men are quite right to do all 
they can for ragged boys and young shopwomen. But then, 
when they have acquired a certain degree of influence over the 
masses, they turn round and threaten with their displeasure, 
and that of their multitudinous corps of friends, all who 
know thoroughly what they know most imperfectly. The 
masses, and poor ignorant people generally, are treated as if, 
when taken in a lump, they had some new virtue and wisdom. 
That philosophy alone is to be tolerated which does not pretend 
to anything more than the most unphilosophical of men can take 
in at five minutes’ notice. There is, we cannot avoid thinking, 
far too much flattery of all gatherings of ignorant people. Just 
now political reform is out of fashion, and we do not hear much 
of the native greatness and uprightness of six-pound house- 
holders. But when large bodies of the ignorant assemble 
together for any religious purpose, the audience is generally 
addressed in tones of the most delusive flattery by the speakers. 
We do not worship King Mob now-a-days, but we idolize 
young men and women. It is quite right they should meet for 
good objects, and that those who work for them should take 
opportunities of addressing them. But let them be told the truth; 
and the truth is, that they may profit greatly by listening to the 
speeches of kind friends, and uniting in praise and prayer, but 
that all the meetings they could attend in the longest life would 
give them no learnin —that they know nothing—that they have 
not even a notion what knowing a thing means—and that their 
opinions on all matters which must be judged of by learned men 
are necessarily worthless. 


THE OXFORD PERSECUTION. 


Li is difficult to know whether to speak in sorrow or in ridicule 
of the last act of Oxford's collective wisdom. There is some- 
thing so small and spiteful in it—it breathes so powerfully 
the spirit of a petty, womanish revenge—that it is difficult to 
treat of it in language of serious reprobation. On the other 
hand, the general system of which it is a paltry application, and 
the mental and moral qualities whose predominance it betrays in 
the first of our seats of learning, are matters almost too grave for 
ridicule. "That an assemblage of the most cultivated intellects 
and some of the most influential divines of our age should have 
borrowed, for the administration of a great University, the philo- 
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sophy and the temper of the Ladies’ Committee of some petty 
village girls’ te ge one of the most disheartening spectacles 
which this generation has afforded either to the friends of learning 
or to the children of the English Church. It is more melancholy 
still to observe that some of the keenest advocates of this vin- 
dictive vote are men wlio have themselves tasted of the bitterness 
of religious intolerance, and know, by sad experience, how reli- 
gious truth and religious fairness are likely to _ under the 
protection of pecuniary penalties imposed by partisan ma- 
jorities. 

The facts of the case are sufficiently well known to our readers. 
Professor Jowett holds a Greek Professorship which in the hands 
of his predecessors was a sinecure, but to which he himself, at the 
cost of much irksome labour, has given a real utility and meaning. 
Concerning the quality of his scholarship and the sterling value of 
his lectures there is no dispute on any side. The stipend which 
he receives for this labour is no more than 4o/. a-year. It was 
miserable pay ; but so long as many of the Professorships were 
scarcely better paid, there was no ground for special complaint. 
But the recent policy of the University has been to raise very 
considerably the stipends of the Professors. Differences of opinion 
have been expressed as to the wisdom of this course; but it 
scarcely requires any argument to prove that, if the stipends were 
raised for any, they should be raised for all. And, with one excep- 
tion, this principle has been carefully observed. All the working 
Professors, except in one instance, have been, or are to be, en- 
dowed with a fair remuneration, wherever such endowment has 
not previously existed The one marked exception has been 
Professor Jowett. This week a proposal was made in the Heb- 
domadal Council to remedy this inequality, and to place Dr. 
Jowett on the same footing as the rest. After an animated 
discussion, the proposal was rejected by a majority; and the 
reason antaael for the rejection was that Professor Jowett 
was the author of a paper in the volume entitled Essays and 
Reviews. 

The nature or tendency of Professor Jowett’s theological 
opinions is a matter which, on the present occasion, we have no 
intention to discuss. Indeed, if we were very hard pressed 
upon the subject before a Board of Inquisitors, we might be 
driven to the humiliating avowal that we were unable perfectly 
to understand them. And it is possible that we should not be 
left alone in that degrading confession. If Dr. Pusey and Dr. 
Hawkins were allowed to gratify the best feelings of their natures 
by putting the accused Professor upon the rack in the Divinity 
school, we are not sure that he would not find himself as hard 
put to it for a lucid explanation as ourselves. But with that ques- 
tion we have no concern. If Dr. Jowett were the worst of 
heresiarchs—if he had even equalled poor Mr. Heath, and in- 
vented a bran-new heresy, which nobody had ever heard of 
before—the merits or demerits of the Oxford vote would still be 
unchanged. It is essentially an act, not of precaution, but of 
persecution. It cannot tend in any degree, direct or indirect, 
to hinder the teaching to which the Orthodox party object—all 
it can do is to publish their ill-humour, and to wreak their spite. 
It stands on a totally different footing from all the other steps 
which have been taken in reference to the unlucky book 
to which, in an evil hour for his own academical repose, 
Professor Jowett lent the sanction of his name. People may 
differ fairly upon many questions that concern that book without 
forfeiting their claim to be considered tolerant or rational. They 
may look on it as wise or foolish, innocent or noxioug, consistent 
or inconsistent with the formularies of the Established Church. 
They may approve or disapprove of the protests that have been 
uttered, and the legal proceedings that have been commenced 
against it. But the Oxford proceeding stands far outside the 
arena of controversies like these. Itis an attempt not to silence, 
not to refute, but to punish. If Professor Jowett occupied a 
theological Chair, the case would be a different one. It would 
then be not only relevant, but necessary, to inquire into the ten- 
dency of his doctrines ; and if those doctrines seemed to the 
Oxford Congregation to transcend the limits of the latitude which 
the Church of England permits, it would be exercising a fair dis- 
cretion in refusing to subscribe to their propagation. But the 
Professorship of Greek surely offers no conceivable opportunity 
for the inculeation of peculiar views on the subject of the Atone- 
ment. If he were Professor of any of the Oriental languages, 
he might exalt the character of Mahmoud or Buddha, or take 
sly back-handers at the Apocrypha. If he were Professor of 
Geology, he might occasionally be tempted to give a surreptitious 
hit at Genesis. If he were Professor of Mathematics, he might 
dwell with undue emphasis on the astronomy of the Book of 
Joshua. But the most ingenious heretic that ever lived would 
be perplexed to interpolate heretical insinuations into the expo- 
sition of a Sophoclean chorus or a speech of Pericles. 


The leaders of the Oxford persecution appear, however, not to 
have confined their attention to the Professor's lectures. Their 
idea is that money is power, and that every additional sove- 
reign given to a heretic adds so much to his power. In a sense, 
the assertion is incontrovertible. But if they wish the world to 
believe them to be fair men, they ought to act upon their doctrine 
in every relation of life. Every one of them ought to catechize 
his doctor before putting out his tongue, and to insist upon his 
dentist signing the Thirty-nine Articles before he takes up the 
forceps. In the inferior relations of life, slighter precautions 
might perhaps be adequate. The scout might be required to 


declare his assent and consent in the words of the Act of Uni- 
formity ; and it would be sufficient for the laundress to aver 
that she did not know the German alphabet, and had never 
washed for Dr. Jowett. But unless they take these precautions 
their pious work will only be half done. All these functionaries 
have means of proselytism at least equal to those possessed by a 
Professor of Greek in his professorial capacity. It is all very 
well to purge heresy out of lectures upon the Digamma; but it 
may always break out in medical prescriptions. A dentist has 
enormous power over a young man when he has him in the fatal 
chair. In fact, at such a moment, weak humanity will generally 
assent to anything. Few young men would have the courage to 
stand fast, if the question were bluntly put to them, whether 
they would prefer to lose a tooth or to swallow an Article. Even 
the laundress is not to be despised as a vehicle of heresy. At 
least it would be quite as easy to wrap up a Rationalist suggestion 
in a clean shirt as in a commentary on a Pindaric Ode. 

We can quite understand the feelings of those who in former 
times found no difficulty in reconciling their Christianity to hearty 
and thorough persecution. It might be horrible, but it was 
grand, and—what was still more important—it was successful. It 
saved Spain, Italy, and half Germany to the persecuting Church. 
But it is impossible to summon up, either from good motives or 
bad, the faintest echo of a sympathy for the petty, teasing 
annoyance which is its modern substitute. It strikes no terror 
into antagonists, breathes no encouragement into adherents, and 
only moves bystanders to derision. It enlists in the cause of its 
adversaries the enthusiasm of the young, the contempt of the 
esageay and the disgust of all reasonable and thinking men. 

here is no possible end which the orthodox can have in view, 
which will be served by this ill-judged vote. Assuredly it will 
not win Dr. Jowett to see or to preach the loveliness of ortho- 
doxy. It will not induce him to learn his scholarship of the 
Evangelical prelates—to relieve his Tragedians with extracts from 
Anglo-Catholic divines—or even to impress upon his pupils the 
superiority of patristic to classical Greek. It will not make 
his class less numerous or less attentive; for Undergraduates, 
strange to say, do not measure their attention to a lec- 


side his lecture-room, the persecutors will find to their dismay 
that his influence has increased tenfold in consequence 
of the injustice he has suffered and the prominence into which 
he has been thrust. If he becomes the leader of a powerful 
movement in Oxford, his opponents have only themselves to thank 
for the result. We do not profess to look upon such an issue with 
anything like satisfaction. We are far from wishing to see 
another ten years of controversy shaking the faith of religious 
hearts—new schisms distilling out the spirit, and leaving nothing 
but a caput mortuum behind—and new blows struck at the rent 
foundations on which the Established Church reposes. To such 
results, and to such results alone, the partisans who contrived 
the triumph of Tuesday last must look for the only fruit which 
will reward their labours. 


SHAKSPERIAN BEATINGS. 


national. pulse beats Shaksperianly.” So at least sa: 
Mr. James Orchard Halliwell in one of two circulars— 

one printed and the other lithographed—which have lately 
reached us about ‘the National Shaksperian Fund.” We have 
a dim notion of having somewhere or other seen the public 
Funds spoken of as the national pulse, and we suppose that it 
was hence that Mr. Halliwell got a metaphor which strikes us 
as somewhat strong for a ped ar about pounds, shillings, and 
pence. The national pulse, it seems, beats so Shaksperianly as 
to have subscribed 2296/. for certain Shaksperian purposes in 
less than a fortnight. But this is a very small Shaksperian 
beating indeed. Mr. Halliwell wants it to beat so Shaks- 
perianly as to put 60,0co/. into his hands to carry out various 
magnificent schemes, all in honour of Shakspeare. Mr. Halli- 
well looks for possible subscriptions of 10,000/., and he cannot 
personally receive anything less than 5/. But local committees 
may receive sums as small as they please, and may send them to 
Mr. Halliwell in the lump. The mayors of corporate towns are 
specially exhorted to help. The smallest donation is not to be 
without its reward—the slightest Shaksperian beating will not 
be forgotten—* it being an essential part of my design to record 
the name and address of every man, woman, and child who sub- 
scribes to the fund.” But he whose pulse beats at the rate of a 
100/. subscription is to be admitted to divers privileges, and if 
“any one individual” can rouse himself to a Shaksperian 
beating of 10,000/., he is to have certain privileges higher still. 
These last seem as yet to be unclaimed, But fifteen “‘ honoured 
names” are set down as having won admission to the second 
class. Among these, the two Houses of Parliament between 
them supply only three. Of the other twelve benefactors of their 
country, there is only one of whom we ever heard before. 


_ What Mr. Halliwell has done with the small beating of 22961. 
is to buy, as an “ important and interesting acquisition” for-“ the 
public,” the site of Shakspeare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon and 
part of his garden. What he means to do with the great beating 
of 60,000/. is to buy the rest of the garden, the remainder of “ the 
Birth-place Estate,” Anne Hathaway's cottage, Getley’s copy- 


hold, and “any other properties, at or near Stratford-on-Avon, 


that either formerly belonged to Shakspeare, or are intimately 


turer by the amount of salary he receives. And, out- . 
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connected with the memories of his life;” also to calendar and 
preserve all “those records at Stratford-on-Avon which illustrate 
the poet's life, or the social life and history of Stratford-on-Avon 
in his time ;” also to “‘endow a custodian” for Anne Hathaway's 
cottage ; also to erect and endow a Public Library and Museum 
at Stratford-on-Avon. These are grand schemes. The 2296/. in 
a fortnight seems not amiss to ordinary minds; but that pur- 
chase, though Mr. Halliwellallows it to be “deeply important,” 
“does but commence the work necessary to be accomplished if 
the memory of Shakspeare, in connexion with his own loved 
native town of Stratford-on-Avon, is to be duly revered.” We 
are always thrown off the scent when we come across that awk- 
ward preposition “ in-connexion-with.” Indeed, generally, Mr. 
Halliwell’s fine writing is beyond us, and leaves only a dim 
idea. of a local canonization of “the god of our idolatry, 
Shakspeare, Shakespeare, Shakspeare,” with Mr. Halliwell 
as his local Flamen. The ground is “ hallowed ;” buildings of any 
sort “desecrate” it; the gardens are “ never to be built upon;” 
they are “ to be preserved in their integrity to England and 
the world.” What England and the world are to do with them, 
we do notfully understand. We rather think, that they are expected 


,to pass their time, or such part of it as they may a at 


Stratford, in the pious contemplation of ruins. Mr. Halliwell 
indignantly denies the statement often made, that Shakspeare’s 
own house is quite gone. No such thing. “A portion of one of 
its walls is built into the modern house, and it has been ascer- 
tained that the basement foundations are still in being, though 
concealed under ground.” Mr. Halliwell means “ earnestly to 
solicit the opinion of subscribers and the public” as to the 
* question,” ‘‘ whether these remains should not be exposed to 
view, the interesting, though melancholy relics of what there 
was once on the spot.” That is, we suppose, whether the house 
should not be pulled down to show the foundations. It is 
really a pity that Shakspeare ever wrote those strong anti-papal 
passages in King John. Otherwise, might not the Stratford 
question and the Roman question be joined in, a common solu- 
tion? Louis Napoleon promised the Pope a garden to walk in 
and ruins to look at. Here are the garden and the ruins ready 
at Stratford—why should not Pius the Ninth take possession ? 
The King of Italy and the people of Italy would not object ; the 
people of Stratford would doubtless find it to their advantage; and 
the spiritual powers of the Holy See would in nowise suffer, as 
the gravest Catholic Doctors assure us that the Pope is just as 
good a Pope at Avignon, at Stratford, or at Little Peddlington, 
as when he is enthroned in the “ totius urbis et orbis caput.” 


Mr. Halliweli’s scheme curiously unites the functions of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. He is to be the creator of the mu- 
seum, the preserver of the garden, but, strange to say, the de- 
-stroyer of the theatre. A theatre, it seems, is built on a piece of 
ground which once was Shakspeare’s. Mr. Halliwell is very 
auxious to buy the piece of ground and to pull down the theatre. 
This really puzzles us more than anything else. We should have 
thought that nothing could have been so pre-eminently the right 
thing in the right place as a theatre built upon Shakspeare’s 
ground. Surely the national pulse ought never to beat so 
Shaksperianly as while Shakspeare’s plays are acted on what 
was Shakspeare’s own freehold. Surely the local inspiration 
ought to convert the poorest stroller into a Kean or a Garrick, 
and to invest every Stratford man who looks on with all the dis- 
cernment of the trunk-maker in the upper gallery. Mr. Halli- 
well, however, thinks differently. According to him, the theatre 
desecratcs the hallowed ground, and must be pulled down in order 
to make over the ground for the use of the public. He does not 
even tell us whether he means to build anathen theatre anywhere 
else. If not, it seems to us avery hard case. Why should the 
Stratford people be thus, for the sake of England and the world, 
deprived of the chance of seeing the plays of their great towns- 
man acted in his own town? Nay, one would have thought that 
England and the world might have liked the opportunity them- 
selves. But Mr. Halliwell says No. England and the world may 
walk in the garden and contemplate certain foundations and a 
piece of a wall; but to revere Shakspeare by seeing his plays 
acted would be a desecration of the hallowed grgund. 


Again, the public library and museum are “ indispensable,” 
and they must be “construeted on a scale worthy of the name 
of the national poet.” So to do requires a Shaksperian beating 
-of 40,c00/. atonce. We have no doubt that a library and museum 
would be a boon to Stratford-on-Avon just as they would to 
any other town ; but we really do not see why England and the 
world are bound to build the Stratford Library any more than 
‘they are bound to pull down the Stratford theatre. Dut one 
stipulation is remarkable. The “ one individual” who shall give 
the 10,000/. is to be allowed to choose the design, provided it be in 
“the architecture of the Shaksperian period.” How comes the 
“honoured name” of Mr. Tite in connexion with ascheme which 
would allow the museum to be built in the dark, monotonous, 
unmeaning, Vandualic, Saracenic, Jesuitical style which the 
architects of the Shaksperian period employed at Wadham 
College, Oxford, and St. John’s College, Cambridge? This 
last, we wey observe, is part of a set of “Laws of the 
National Shaksperian Fund,” a document almost as elaborate as 
the Constitution of the United States, and designed for fur 
greater permanency. The Constitution may be altered by a 
convention specially elected for that purpose; but the fifteen 


laws enacted by Mr. Halliwell “shall not be altered under any 
circumstances whatever.” 


We do not know what Mr. Halliwell will say to us, but we 
certainly think his whole scheme is as pre-eminently absurd in 
itself as the language in which it is set forth is pre-eminently 
vulgar and inflated. We are weary of testimonials and presenta- 
tions, both to the living and to the dead. For the living, we have 
got beyond the era of slippers and teapots. One favourite has 
received a presentation pew, which we thought was the climax of 
everything till it was outdone by a presentation divorce. Weare 
constantly asked to commemorate some dead hero by a bust or a 
pillar, and now and then by the far more rational commemoration 
of a prize or ascholarship. Not long since we were asked to show 
respect for Mr. Hallam, who lies buried far off on the shores of 
Somerset, by knocking away a bit more of the little that is left of 
the original ornament of Westminster Abbey. Restless men set 
up Wallace monuments and Lilwelyn monuments, or gather 
together twenty thousand ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons” for an Alfred jubilee. 
Mr. Whalley dedicates a tower, we are not sure whether to ab- 
stract Protestantism, or to the Glorious, Pious, and Immortal 
Memory. At the bottom of most of these things there is some 
busy spirit or other who is to be commemorated almost as 
much as the deceased object of the offering. The incense of 
Wantage was divided between Alfred and Tupper, and the 
Stratford scheme will tend equally to the glory ot Shakspeare 
and of Halliwell. In both cases there is a prodigious gabble 
all about nothing. The nation is clearly wanting in respect 
for its great men if it allows any real memorial of them to 
perish. The tomb of a great man, a building reared by a great 
man, the actual site of a great action—all these are legitimate “ 
objects of national respect. It was a national disgrace when the 
tomb of Alfred was grubbed up to make way for a county gaol. It 
was perfectly right when the restoration of Waltham Abbey, 
necessary on other grounds, was connected with the memory of its 
founder, Harold. So, if the tomb of Shakspeare were in danger of 
destruction—if a house built by him, or in which he had lived, were 
threatened in hke manner—it would be a matter of national duty 
to step in and save objects which are among the choicest of a 
nation’s historical memorials. But in this Stratford business 
there is nothing of the kind. Shakspeare’s tomb is perfectly safe, 
and his house is gone already. To be sure, by pulling down a 
modern house you may expose the foundations and a bit of the 
masonry of a wall. Can there be more stupid relic-worship than 
this? A house which Shakspeare had built or lived in, a house 
which showed the impress of his taste, or which, at any rate, 
contained objects which he had seen and used and cared for, 
would be quite another thing. But here we have only some 
bits of foundations which are only to be got at by pulling 
down a house built upon them. Most probably Shakspeare 
never saw or thought of the foundations or the bit of maso 
still built into the modern wall. Some years back, the female 
portion of the religious world were told that they had a golden 
opportunity of buying linen or muslin (or whatever the substance 
is) out of the same piece from which Bishop Alexander’s con- 
secration robes were cut. What virtue could have got into a bit 
of linen which the person to be reverenced had never seen or 
touched or thought of, might have passed the imagination of the 
most ingenious medieval relic-monger. To be sure, the bits of 
masonry have a closer connexion with Shakspeare than the bits 
of linen had with the Jerusalem Bishop—they were once at least 
Shakspeare’s property. But if we are to buy up all the pro- 
perty of all our great men, and invest it all in Mr. Halliwell in 
trust for the benefit of England and the world, it will soon be a 
very serious business. It is a blessing that Shakspeare was not 
a landowner on a great scale, or we might be asked to set our 
pulses beating at the rate of millions instead of thousands. To be 
sure we are to try and buy “all properties intimately connected 
with the memories of his life’—including, no doubt, if po 
the park in which he stole the deer. ‘Then we have to pull downa 
theatre and build up a museum, and to endow the same with free- 
hold land. All this is to cost 60,000/., which is to be paid into Mr. 
Halliwell’s banking account. Mr. Halliwell refuses all remune- 
ration, direct or indirect, but has any one reckoned how long it 
will be before all is done, and what will be the interest on 60,0001. 
in the meanwhile ? 


That “the national pulse beats Shaksperianly” we do not 
doubt. As long as Shakspeare is read, and acted, and admired 
—as long as every scrap of information is carefully gathered 
up which illustrates his life or his writings—there can be no 
doubt about it. And this seems to us a far more reasonable 
service to pay to a great man than the stupid fetichism which 
falls down and worships a bit of foundation on which his house 
once stood, and which sees “ desecration” in the presence, on what 
once was his ground, of a building for the practice of his own art. 
We confess that we do not enter into this local, physical, arti- 
ficial kind of reverence. We respect the real memorials of a 
great man, whether intellectual or material. But here the mate- 
rial memorials have perished, while the intellectual memorials are 
not concerned. Very likely our pulse does not beat so Shak- 
sperianly as it ought to do; but certainly, to us, Shakspeare lives 

ar more in his plays, read and acted, than in the bits of foun- 
dation which Mr. Halliwe!l hopes to expose to the reverence 
of England and the world. 
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SIR WILLIAM ARMSTRONG’S VINDICATION. 


IR WILLIAM ARMSTRONG has become sensible of the 

necessity of offering some kind of answer to the frequent 
expressions which have been = heard of distrust in his 
system of artillery. It would have been better if he had never 
used that reserved and supercilious style which he seems to have 
caught from his official friends. "We did not altogether like the 
tone of his recent letters to the Times, and therefore we have 
been pleased to read, during the past week, a letter addressed by 
him to that journal, in which he has treated the subject in a 
manner more worthy of himself and more satisfactory to the 

ublic. 

There seems to be no doubt that the field-pieces of Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong achieved a great practical success in China. 
This success.was asserted at the time both in official accounts 
and by the correspondents of newspapers in the allied 
camp. It has since been in some quarters denied with 
so much persistence and circumstantiality that Sir William 
Armstrong has, as seems to us very properly, produced the 
testimony of Major Hay, who was employed on the artillery 
staff in China, “ that the British have the first gun, with the most 
perfect ammunition, in the world.” We think that the public 
may be content with this confirmation of the belief which has 
been for some time generally entertained. On this part of the 
controversy Sir William Armstrong appears to us to have the 
best of it. He dwells with natural complacency on the admitted 
merits of his field guns, and he shows that their alleged defects 
either do not exist at all or have been much exaggerated. But 
the weak point of the case which he presents is that, because 
he has made a small gun well, he therefore claims unlimited con- 
fidence and power and time to make a large one. The opponents 
of his system say that it may be expected to answer for field 
pieces, but that it will fail when applied to large naval guns, 
and still more conspicuously when attempts are made to 
construct upon it guns of much larger calibre than any now in 
use, such as it may be necessary to mount on ships and forts, 
in order to have a chance of smashing the iron plates which the 
cannonhithertomadeare ableonly toindent and crac. Sir William 
Armstrong says in effect, “‘ I have made you a small gun well, and 
therefore I claim your confidence while I make a large gun.” 
His opponents answer—‘ We believe that the principle on which 


‘you proveed is unsuitable to large guns, and therefore the success 


of which you boast weakens rather than supports your claim to 
confidence.” Whatever might have been thought of this pre- 
tension of Sir William Armstrong a year ago, he certainly has 
not strengthened it by the results of his proceedings up to the 
present time. In the course of a discussion upon this subject at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, in May last, complaint was 
made that, notwithstanding the time and the money that had 
been expended on experiments, the country was still without any 

werful guns, either for naval purposes or for coast defence. 
This complaint, of course, indicated an opinion that the breech- 
loading Armstrong 100-pounders, of which upwards of two hun- 
dred have now been issued, are not powerful guns. One speaker at 
that discussion clearly avowed this opinion when he said that the 
mechanical ingenuity shown in Sir William Armstrong’s gun was 
beyond all praise ; “ but with his principle of forcing the ball into 
the gun, and of breech-loading, it was now generally supposed to 
be inapplicable to ee guns.” We do not undertake to deter- 
mine this speaker's right to represent his own opinion as one 
generally entertained, but we certainly are inclined to think that 
he did not utter his own opinion only. The same opinion has 
been stated by Captain Halsted, in a letter addressed by him 
about a month since to the Zimes; and it is in answer to this 
letter that Sir William Armstrong has written the most material 
part of that vindication of his own proceedings which we are now 
considering. 

Captain Halsted appears to have written on this subject with 
some carelessness, and the consequence is that Sir William Arm- 
strong gains an advantage over lin in the controversy, without, 
however, convincing us that Captain Halsted is substantially in 
the wrong. The main feature of Captain Halsted’s case is no 
doubt this—that the system of breecli-loading is thought by him- 
self and many other persons of experience and judgment to 
be incapable of satisfactory application to heavy naval guns. 
He has attempted to support this opinion by reference 
to recent trials of Armstrong breech-loading 100-pounders 
on board the S/ort gun-boat, and it appears that he has 
been misinformed as to the extent of injury sustained by the 
guns employed in those experiments. We shall run no 
risk of a confutation like that sustained by Captain Halsted 
if we refer exclusively to Sir William Armstrong's own words in 
support of any argument we may use against him. We think it 
sufficiently appears that Sir William Armstrong has been shaken 
in his reliance upon his breech-loading system for large guns, 
either by his own experiments and observation, or by the full dis- 
cussion ofthe subject by scientificnaval officers and engineers. Cap- 
tain Halsted’s summary of what he called the inherent defects of 
theArmstrong system commenced with this one: — The gun cannot 
be loaded at the muzzle.” Sir William Armstrong answers that if 
it be an object, which he does not concede, to have the alternative 
of loading at the muzzle, he need only rifle his breech-loaders 
on his shunt system, and it becomes a muzzle-loader also. But 
although Sir William Armstrong will not, in words, concede that 


the alternative of muzzle-loading is desirable, he has made this ~ 


concession unmistakeably by his acts. Why has he undertaken fo 
make what is called his shunt gun, if it be not with the object of 
manufacturing, in the name and for the credit of Sir William 
Armstrong, a gun which shall act either in the alternative or in- 
variably as a muzzle-loader? He is beginning to yield to the 
same doubts and difficulties which affect other minds, and in 
order to cover his retreat from a position which he had too 
hastily assumed, he tells the public that he has been making 
a series of experiments which he hopes and believes he 
shall bring to a good result. This of course sounds very 
plausible, but who ever heard or dreamed before of experiments 
on such an enormous scale? There have been manufactured on 
Sir William Armstrong’s breech-loading plan 563 of the 
100-pounder guns, of which 234 have been issued for service, and 
the remainder placed in store. It is not only the amount of the 
work done that provokes remark, but some attention is also 
due to the high-handed method of procedure and to the confi- 
a disregard of all suggestions of the possibility of even partial 
ailure. 

There is indisputable evidence that Sir William Armstrong's 
views have been lately modified; and we must say that, 
if this be so, he ought not formerly to have treated ob- 
jectors with such small respect, and still less ought he to 
have led the Government so far in the application of a 
system regarding which he cannot now disguise his own doubts. 
It is true that in his letter to the Times he still professes to be- 
lieve that muzzle-loading, even as an alternative, 1s undesirable ; 
but, nevertheless, he admits that he is now making a gun capable 
of being thus used. We find, however, in the Report before 
referred to, of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
a passage which, perhaps because it was not likely to attain 
such full publicity, contains a clearer revelation of the progress 
of Sir William Armstrong’s mind. After stating that his con- 
viction remained unshaken that breech-loading guns were 
superior to muzzle-loaders in the great majority of cases, 
and more especially for naval use, and also that the 
application of the breech-loading principle was mechanically 
practicable for guns of very large calibre, he went on to 
admit that “ there were cases, as in open forts, where 
the guns would necessarily be left in an exposed condition, 
and could not have the care and attention of a garrison, and 
where any species of breech-loading machinery, however 
simple, would be objectionable.” In all such cases he allowed 
that muzzle-loading guns would be preferable, and le then pro- 
ceeded to explain the principle of his shunt gun, which appeared 
on this occasion as what we may call an absolute, and not an 
alternative, muzzle-loader. The cases in which any species of 
breech-loading machinery, however simple, may be objectionable, 
are thought by some persons to be more numerous than is 
here admitted i Sir William Armstrong. Perhaps, on further 
experience and longer consideration, he might yield more fully 
to a view which at one time he utterly disregarded. But at any 
rate he has admitted the necessity of constructing an essentially 
muzz'e-loading rifled gun—that is to say, he has admitted 
that the system called by his name, which appears to have 
succeeded so well for field-pieces, is not alone sufficient to 
supply ships and forts with artillery of large size which may be 
relied on to bear all the trials of weather, rough usage, and 
severe fighting. The public, which has learned to put implicit 
faith in “‘ Armstrong guns,” must consider whether that term is 
to be understood to mean guns discharging lead-coated projee- 
tiles through a barrel smaller than the breech—which is the sort 
of gun which, in a small size, has been satisfactorily tested in the 
field—or whether it is to mean any guns which Sir Wiliiam 
Armstrong may think fit to make, and the public may have to 

ay for. There are some other points in this letter of Sir 
William Armstrong which might deserve notice, but we think it 
is, for the present, enough to say that the subject of manufae- 
turing heavy rifled ordnance appears, by his own admission, to 
be still very much involved in doubt ; and it does not seem un- 
reasonable to desire that his proceedings with respect to it should 
be inquired into by some authority which will inspire fuller eonfi- 
dence than can be claimed by the Ordnance Select Committee. 


THE THEATRES. 


™ ERE are two theatres in London that seem as if governed 
by an unwritten code which prevents them from moving out 
of their own proper track, however wise the temptation of the 
charmer. Those theatres are the Olympic and the Strand. In 
both of them the ruling powers liave evidently made up their 
minds as to the plan of operation which is best suited to the 
position they mean to cecupy among places of public amuse- 
ment. Making due allowance for the holiday influence of 
Christmas and Easter, a very minor prophet might safely predict 
the form that the bills of these houses would present at any given 
time from the date of his prediction; and he might toretel 
also the average length and general character of the pieces. 
To these two theatres our recent remarks as to the B nergy 
love of lengthiness does not in the least apply. That late- 
closing movement, which seems to be as active among managers 
as the early-closing movement among shopmen, will never in- 
cuce Messrs. Robson and Emden of the Olympic, or Mr. Swan- 
borough of the Strand, to keep open very long after eleven 
o’clock. Nor is it in the range of moral possibility that either of 
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them will accept a five-act “Elizabethan” play, or a melodrama 
four hours long. That great organ of national wisdom, the 
Record, once taught us that a truly holy man not only will not 
but cannot enter the precincts of a theatre, a ball-room, or a race- 
course. We believe-that in the same manner, although by the law 
of the land they may do precisely what they please, the managers 
above named could not run into any of the eccentricities to which 
we have referred. Lest any archeologist should come upon us with 
a file of play-bills a dozen years old, to prove that all sorts of 
aberrations have taken place at both these theatres, we beg to 
state that we only refer to the edifices as governed by certain 
dynasties. We mean the Strand, as established by Miss Swan- 
borough in 1858, and now conducted by her brother—the Olympic, 
as established by Mr. Alfred Wigan, and now conducted by 
Messrs. Robson and Emden. Those who discourse on the consti- 
tutional history of England do not ordinarily dwell long upon 
the reign of King Stephen. As for the bright days of the 
Olympic under the management of Madame Vestris, they are so 
completely severed from the present course of events that they 
may be likened to the times of Alfred the Great, as viewed by 
some amiable lecturer at a Mechanics’ Institute. Such an orator 
would congratulate his countrymen that they had preserved the 
institutes of Alfred; and in the same manner Messrs. Robson 
and Emden may fairly assert that the traditions of Madame 
Vestris were revived 4 their immediate predecessor and are 
maintained by themselves. 

Save at holiday time, the pieces performed at the Olympic may 
be divided into two classes—those in which Mr. Robson sustains 
the principal character, and those in which the parts are pretty 
equally distributed among the rest of the company. The latter 
are invariably “genteel.” As Mr. Robson excels both in 
grotesque sketches of character, and in exhibitions of domestic 

thos, the pieces in which he figures have usually occupied the 
fae portion of the evening, in order that both phases of 
his talent may be shown to the same audience — the 

enteel comedy serving as a preface to introduce a pathetic drama 
followed by a broad farce. Of late, however, thé courtly element 
has predominated, and Mr. Robson has confined himself to a 
short farce called A Legal Impediment, which in other hands 
would be absolutely worthless, but which contains one of those 
odd exceptional personages that healone can represent to perfection. 
An extremely low lawyer’s clerk, of the genus which in old pro- 
fessional slang was called ‘ Temple-trotter,” is forced by a certain 
accident to take a position for half an hour as the guest of a 
respectable family ; and the difficulty consequent on the vulgarity 
of his manners is heightened by a frightful detect in his speech, 
which marvellously combines the lisp, the snort, and the snuffle. 
It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Robson, in such a situation, 
is irresistibly ludicrous. 

The genteel comedies at the Olympic depend quite as much on 
the taste of the manager as on their intrinsic merit, or the style 
in which they are acted. They generally refer to that purely 
conventional region which is the delight of a fashionable audience 
in Paris, but rarely becomes decidedly — in this country. 
Nevertheless, such pieces are absolutely necessary at a theatre 
which appeals to the feelings of the higher classes ; for an evening 
devoted to the contemplation of mere humour would be as mono- 
tonous as a jest-book, and people who come to laugh or ery at 
Mr. Robson like to prepare sac by a pleasant smile at 
some harmless intrigue of the eighteenth century. Besides, if 
the works themselves are somewhat trifling, thin, and colourless, 
they are presented in the most elegant fashion. Miss Amy 
Sedgwick is now almost the monopolist of feminine high 
comedy ; and she sustains, as a matter of course, the principal 
character, while Mr. Neville is the best gallant young man of the 
day ; so there is a good nucleus, about which any amount of 
genteel love or jealousy may be accumulated. The courtly per- 
sonages, too, are beautifully housed by Mr. Telbin, who revels in 
the interiors and exteriors of aristocratic mansions, and backs 
them with luxurious landscapes such as wealthy lovers of nature 
like to contemplate from terraces and drawing-room windows. 
The dresses are almost as remarkable as the scenes ; and we may 
point toa Grand Duchess, played by Mrs. Leigh Murray, in a 
piece called Court Cards (the Frileuse of M. Stribe), as a type 
of costume worthy of a photograph. 

The principle laid down by Miss Swanborough of regaling the 
patrons of the Strand Theatre with the lightest possible fare, 
served up with a degree of elegance which does not preclude the 
introduction of a more grotesque species of fun than might be 
deemed suitable to larger establishments, has been rigidly carried 
out by her brother, the present manager. Burlesque now, as here- 
tofore, occupies the larger portion of the evening, and is asso- 
ciated with broad farce, and a light courtly sort of petite comédie, 
which leaves room for the employment of a varied talent. Miss 
Ada Swanborough, a younger member of the family, has recently 
made: her début as a juvenile Princess of Denmark who has 
been brought up as a prince, and she successively appears in 
male and female attire. At present she can scarcely be regarded 
as otherwise than an amateur, but she makes up exceedingiy well, 
and her acting is marked by a refinement of manner which justifies 
the expectation that she will prove an able supporter of the parts 
once so gracefully sustained by her elder sister. The piece in 
which she plays is entitled Is it the King ? the question denoting 
the epicene nature of her position. 


If we have not at once set down Mr. Alfred Wigan, in his 


capacity of manager of the St. James’s Theatre, as one of the 
rigid adherents to a special class of performance, it is because 
he has not yet sojourned long enough at his new western esta- 
blishment to prove that he has made up his mind to abide by 
any system whatever. The success of one season, which com- 
menced in the October of 1860 and terminated early in the 
present year, may not prove sufficient to settle the exact principle 
on which a theatre, always unfortunate prior to his management, 
is to remain permanently popular; and the admiration justly 
caused by his performance of Mt. Frederic Lemaitre’s character 
in the Dame de Saint Tropez may possibly cause him to oscillate 
between the comic drama, which seems properly to belong to his 
theatre, and the startling melodrame, which is more likely to 
create universal excitement. At present, genteel comedy of the 
Parisian school is the staple article at the St. James's, and if it 
does not always keep exclusive possession of the stage, it will 
probably, in the long run, maintain its supremacy over other 
species of drama. 

The refined and extremely natural acting of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wigan have given interest to works of this class not in them- 
selves attractive, while others of unquestionable merit have had 
the advantage of the same admirable illustration. We dec not 
know where we should look for a more genuine specimen of high 
comic art than in the performance of the two principal characters 
in A Scrap of Paper (Les Pattes deMouche), by this accomplished 
couple. Not only is each perfect, but they completely under- 
stand one another; and their skill in waging such a war to the 
knife as is compatible with the rules of good society is unrivalled. 
Those favourite types of French comedy —the cool, polished 
man of the world, and the shrewd equally polished widow, 
who will encounter any difficulty for the sake of a female 
friend, not a little stimulated by the desire of vanquishing an 
odious he-creature—cannot be entrusted to better hands. But 
while we recognise in Mr. Alfred Wigan the founder of a school, 
new as far as the English stage is concerned, we would caution 
him not to carry the principles of his school too far. It is quite 
possible that an artist, in his extreme anxiety to avoid caricature, 
may glide into the opposite extreme of missing character 
altogether, and something of this fault may be perceived in 
Mr. Wigan’s delineation of the old Marquis in an English 
version of Le Gentilhomme Pauvre, which is the last novelty 
brought out at his theatre. The adapter, Mr. Selby, has 
closely followed the original, without attempting the usual 
transfer of the scene of action from France to ow AY ; but we 
do not see the slightest effort on the part of Mr. Wigan to 
reproduce such an individual picture of the Aristocrat of the 
ancien régime as was nastnnarel by M. Paul Devaux, during the 
undeservedly luckless management of M. Lambert Dennery. He 
is a very quiet, respectable gentleman, who bears calamity with 
most praiseworthy fortitude; but he exhibits those qualities in 
the abstract, and might as well be taken for an unfortunate rector 
of the Church of England, by law established, as for a member 
of the old French noblesse. With M. Paul Devaux, the Marquis 
was not only a high-born, high-bred man, fallen in circumstances 
but not in mind, but he was just the sort of person whom we 
associate with the days of the later Bourbons, and with no other 
period. There was the gallantry of the Court of Louis XV., 
such as it became under the discipline of repeated calamity, with 
the old-world polish still upon it, while freed from association with 
vice. It isthe more surprising that Mr. Alfred Wigan has missed 
the accurate delineation of the old Marquis, as he is pre-eminentl 
successful in representing the sufferings, mental and physi 
of the unfortunate husband in the Dame de St. Tropez. A this 
harrowing drama, the minuteness of his detail, under the most 
exceptional circumstances, constituted the chief merit of his per- 
formance. The subtle tortures of suspicion, and the equally 
subtle tortures of poison, were represented with the most 
searching truth. As for those French veterans who spoke 
broken English, and with whom he almost identified himself in 
the early part of his career, they sometimes re-appear now in all 
their vigour, and the remembrance of them causes us to regret 
that Mr. Selby did not make the hero of Le Gentilhomme 
Pauvre a foreigner on British ground, for then an assumption 
of marked character would have been inevitable. 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE CRUSADES.* 


M VON SYBEL has taken the Crusades for one of his 
e special subjects, and has studied their history an 
authorities in the spirit of a disciple of Ranke. Out of the 
various works which he has published from time to time, Lady 
Duff Gordon has selected two for translation. The first consists 
of four lectures on the General History of the Crusades, delivered 
in Munich in 1855. The second is an earlier work. It is the 
Preface toa History of the First Crusade, published in 1841, 
and consists of an elaborate examination of the original authori- 
ties for the history of the Crusades, and of the modern writers 
who have used them. ; 
These two works are of very different value. The Munich 


* History and Literature of the Crusades. From the German of Von 
Sybel. Edited by Lady Duff . London: Chapman and Hall. 1861. 
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Lectures, which must be supposed to contain in a condensed form 
the mature results of M, von Sybel’s long study of the Crusades, 
offer nothing remarkable ; and, except as a convenient introduc- 
tion to refer to in reading the critical examination of the autho- 
rities, the translation of them seems superfluous. They are 
sketchy outlines, moderately well done, of the same kind as the 
opular lectures which are now so common in our Mechanics’ 
Testitutes and Atheneums, but inferior in quality to the better 
class of those which have attracted attention in England. To an 
audience ignorant of the history of the Crusades they would 
present a comprehensive and sensible view of events. They indi- 
cate with sufficient accuracy their general causes, spirit, and 
results; and they give glimpses off the rich and picturesque 
detail in which the materials of the history abound. We may 
often, indeed, be grateful for so much good work as this; but 
from a writer who is master of all the learning of the subject, 
and has paid special attention to it, we expect something more. 
The Crusades are no new subject. M. von Sybel enumerates 
and criticises a number of modern writers on them, from Fuller’s 
Holy War to Wilken, Michaud, and Capefigue. It is singular 
that he takes no notice of the 58th and s9th chapters of Gibbon. 
We have read them again since reading M. von Sybel’s lectures, 
and we recommend the comparison to any one who wishes to 
see what different things compression, comprehensiveness, and 
outline mean in different writers. The modern writer, with his 
increased appliances of learning, and perhaps on some secondary 
points increased accuracy, really tells us little that the older 
writer has not told us much better. He opens no new views of 
general causes or unnoticed influences and relations; his correc- 
tions are comparatively unimportant or uncertain; he omits 
points which might seem to invite the popular lecturer, 
and which a philosophic observer ought not to pass over. 
For instance, in explaining the dealings of the first Crusaders with 
the Greek Emperor Alexius, he thinks he has made out that, 
so far from the common account being correct, which represents 
Godfrey de Bouillon forcing the Emperor to terms, Godfrey 
himself, on his refusal to pay homage, ‘“‘ was attacked and beaten 
by the Emperor's troops, and obliged to take the oath,” and cross 
over into Asia, “to save the rest of the army.” The proof of 
this is highly uncertain, and as far as he gives it, purely inferen- 
tial ; but the representation itself is one of the few novel points 
in the lectures. On the other hand, the meeting of the Latins 
and Greeks at Constantinople, at the opening of the First Crusade, 
presents this rare point of interest—that we have authentic de- 
scriptions of this most remarkable confronting of East and West 
from both sides. We know not only how the Greeks looked to 
the Latins, but how the Latins looked to the Greeks; and Mr. 
Finlay, in his history, has given some vivid and truthful touches 
of the less common side of the scene from the Greek point of 
view. But M. von Sybel passes over without notice this memo- 
rable encounter, together with all its instructive contrasts. 
Again, M. von Sybel seems to take credit for reducing to their 
just proportions and toa second-rate importance the parts of 
eter the Hermit, and especially of Godfrey de Bouillon, in the 
events of the First es It seems to us that the impression 
which we derive from Gibbon is not very different from that 
which M. von Sybel’s narrative leaves behind, and that M. von 
Sybel overstates the effect of his correction. Buta general survey 
of the Crusades is incomplete in which the curious system of 
transplanted feudalism, of which we have the monument in the 
Assizes de Jerusalem is passed over without remark; and some 
space devoted to it would have given more interest to the Lec- 
tures than such corrections as we have spoken of, or than slight 
rectifications of the accounts of the siege of Antioch. M. von 
Sybel’s manner is rapid, and sometimes not without vigour. He 
has an appreciation of those traits of individual character with 
which materials derived from the time of the Crusades are pretty 
sure to abound. But he seems to us to want the power of inter- 
weaving his abundant knowledge when he wishes to write con- 
cisely and comprehensively ; and when he aims at spirit and 
int he has to drop variety and fulness. It scarcely needed all 
is learning to write the lectures which he has written; a more 
—— scholar might have produced as good. 
he second portion of the volume is much more valuable. He 
passes in careful review all the existing Latin authorities—he 
takes no notice of the Greek or Oriental writers—for the history 
of the First Crusade, observing their respective peculiarities, and 
attempting to assign the value of each. It is a curious examina- 
tion. ‘There are more materials,” he says, “for a history of 
the First Crusade than for any other event of the early middle 
ages.” First come the letters written home from the East— 
letters from husbands to wives, from the crusading baron to his 
friend the bishop, and others in the nature of despatches from 
the leaders of the host. Unfortunately, they are but few ; but 
they supply means of checking other accounts. Then come 
the accounts drawn up, at the time and from day to day, or 
afterwards, by persons with the army. The most important of 
these proceed from a nameless Norman knight, who was the 
writer of the Gesta Francorum ; a Provengal priest, Raymond 
@’Agiles ; and achaplain of Duke Godfrey's brother and successor, 
Count Baldwin of Edessa, Fulcher of Chartres; ‘‘ and as they 
belonged to various countries and detachments, the reports of 
each supply the omissions of the rest.” The personal character 
and national bias of each is, according to M. von Sybel, v 
distinct. Raymond d’Agiles, ‘a Provengal to the backbone,” 
coarse, enthusiastic, straightforward, “a vigorous and vulgar 


on the Provencals, 


nature,” sees everything as gle 
oulouse. The occasion 


and on his chief, Count Raymond o 
of his work is thus told :— 


In the retinue of the Count of Toulouse and the Bishop of Puy, were two 
ers, one a brave and worthy knight, the other an ecclesiastic, unedu- 
cated, but well dis . These two men were intimately bound together by 
friendship. The knight, Pontius, Lerd of Baladun, was desirous that thie 
memory of so many exploits should not perish for want of a chronicler. He 
was constantly pressing his friend to write down, in the quiet of his tent, the 
events that had occurred in the ‘battle-field, to edify and stir up the faithful, 
and especially their friend the Bishop of Vivars. The ecclesiastic Raymond, 
was easily moved thereto; he wrote down, day by day, what he had seen 
always with the help and en ment of his friend, until Pontius found 
an honourable death in battle, before the castle of Arkas. Nevertholess, he 
= = his friend. “ My best 
riend,” sai “ in ; but i i i 
finish this work. Bo help me God.” 

The Norman writer of the Gesta Francorum—a work the 
authenticity of which M. von Sybel stoutly, and apparently with 
justice, defends—is a strong contrast to the Provencal. He is an 
enthusiastic Crusader, but he is a manly and intelligent soldier. 
His enthusiasm is for the grand and large features of the enter- 
prise, and he is above what is childish and affected. “ His 
enthusiasm does not prevent him from feeling an interest in 
home affairs.” ‘‘ He exemplifies the Norman type, in that 
mixture of the temporal and the ecclesiastical, in the freedom 
with which he handles all subjects, keeping every part in sub- 
jection to the whole.” He is “ the most important authority of 
a true history of the First Crusade.” 


I cannotrefrain {says our author] from noticing one point especially, as mark- 
ing his sentiments, and this is the terms in whieh he of his the 
Turks, and the conduct of the pilgrims towards them. He does the Turks 
full justice. ‘ Who,” says he, “ can describe the prudence, the warlike glory, 
the bravery of the Turks? I tell the truth, which none can gainsay. Were 
they but steadfast in the faith of Christ, it would be impossible to find greater, 
stronger, or abler warriors.” Now it is a well known fact that this war was 
carried on with the greatest cruelty. All this is mentioned with delight by 
the historians of the age. The author of the Gesta Francorum is a remark- 
able exception to the rule. He passes over such subjects on numerous occa- 
sions; and when he does allude to them, he does it with quiet indifference, 
never with exultation or unction. It is obvious that his is the indifference 
of the soldier, who passes his life amid blood end wounds, and considers such 
horrors as of everyday occurrence, not worth mentioning, certainly not deserv- 
ing of praise, or matter for edification. . .. . He has great skill in distin- 
guishing between various facts and selecting the best. He is never carried 
away by what is strange, wonderful, poetical, or personally interesting. 
Michaud complains that it is impossible to reconstruct the plans of battles, 
the orders of march, and so forth, out of the unskilful writers of the twelfth 
century. With regard to Albert of Aix and William of Tyre, the reproach 
is perfectly well founded. But I must deny that it applies to the Gesta 
Francorum, which in this respect affords ample materials. The battles, 
sieges, and all that appertains to those subjects, are duly set forth and com- 
plete in all their parts. 


After the narration of eye-witnesses, come the compilations 
drawn up at home. From these and other narratives of the same 
kind, M. von Sybel describes, doubtless with truth, the eagerness 
with which tidings of the great host were received in Europe. 
“In order to spread the much desired news as fast as possible, 
the expedient was hit upon that the priests should read the newly 
arrived report on Sundays from the pulpit, and forward them one 
to another for this purpose.” Writings were circulated, sometimes 
in part, sometimes as a whole, in fragments or extract,” as 
would be sure to be the case where all was done by the pen, 
when parchment was often scarce, or leisure was wanting. Out 
of these materials, aided by oral information from Crusaders on 
their return, were composed such works as those of Guibert of 
Nogent and Baldwin of Dol, and the episode of Ordericus Vitalis, 
who, besides, are original and contemporaneous witnesses of the 
feelings and ideas of the West onthe subject. ‘ Ever the livel 
and interesting Guibert, one of the few contemporaries who 
genius enough to feel the astonishing scenes that were passing 
before their eyes” —such is Gibbon’s judgment. It creates a 
suspicion of M. von Sybel’s criticism to find him expressing an 
opposite one. Guibert, according to him, “succeeded very ill 
in making his book agreeable to cultivated readers.” He is 
“inflated and pompous "—“ full of pedantry and conceit, most 
offensive.” Guibert, it appears, was one of the strict ecclesias- 
tical party of the time, a friend of Anselm’s, a believer in 
miracles. M. von Sybel speaks of his “ consciousness of belong- 
ing to the dominant orthodox party, and looking down with the 
pride of a superior position” on other authors. It strikes us 
that perhaps the dislike of mediaval asceticism, which Gibbon was 
able to get over in Guibert’s favour, may be too strong for 


M. von Sybel’s impartiality. After these, come the writers. 


from second hand, who began their work when the events 
described were become more or less distant. The first of these 
was the Chronicle of Albert of Aix, written while the memory of 
the Crusades was still fresh, and eye-witnesses could still be 
questioned about it, but when the history had begun to be 
falsified by frequent transmissions, and confused by varying 
reports of the same things. M. von Sybel speaks in high terms 
of the spirit and interest of Albert’s narrative, but he looks upon 
him as the great corrupter of the history of the First Crusade. 
This he was in two ways—in the first place, by making a kind of 
mosaic work of all the various stories, traditions, and legends 
that he could lay his hands upon, utterly heedless of their con- 
tradictions, of their chronological or local discrepancies, or their 
historical improbabilities :— 

If Albert has drawn his work solely from oral sources, and there is not the 
smallest doubt that he has done s0, the work is a very remarkable one. No 
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one can form an idea of the amount and variety of the materials which suc- 
ceed one another in an inexhaustible supply, with wonderful vividness and 
individuality. ... . It is impossible to deny that in this book we are brought 
into contact with a host of people who saw, suffered and acted as they de- 
scribe: the voices, not of one but of many nations, speak to us with a thousand 
tongues: we possess the — of a united Christendom, shaken to its foun- 
dations by an event which occupied the minds of all, from the highest to the 
lowest... .. His book contains a vast mass of taken from eye- 
witnesses, active partisans, and other contemporaries. They are given genuine 
and unaltered, nor is any attempt made to invest them with the character of 
historical authority. —_ bear only on the outward form of things, on 
details in their utmost prolixity, with a complete disregard of the connexion 
and distribution of the subject matter. There is no attempt at generalizing. 
.... The essential point in Albert’s narrative, which is common to so many 
others, consists in this. We cannot look on them as the account of one cer- 
tain and known person, whose character and position enable us at once to 
recognise the value of his work: we must rather regard them as portions of one 
great tradition, current throughout the whole of the West, the credibility of 
which we must test at every step. By some accident, a large mass of this 
tradition has come down to us unter the name of Albert. The unscrupulous 
manner in which Albert has adopted whatever was most strange and contra- 
dictory, precluded the opportunity of selecting or recasting his materials, as 
might have been expected from a single industrious author. We can only 
look to the contents of each individual fragment, and ask ourselves, without 
reference to Albert’s share in the matter, how far the accounts of the authorities 
on whom he relies are to be trusted. 


But in the second place, and in a still more serious manner, he 
corrupted the history by his deliberate and visible purpose to 
bend everything to the glorification of the Lorraine family, and to 
make Godfrey de Bouillon the leading figure, the Agamemnon, 
of the Crusade. The force of M. von Sybel’s case consists in a 
minute comparison of statements, which of course it would be 
impossible to examine in a notice like this. But it may be 


observed in general that, though Albert, as might be expected, | 


is uncritical and careless in his use of materials, M. von Sybel, 
as is also natural, sometimes pushes his criticism to the length 
of captiousness. He is too ready to make a difference or 
an omission a proof of contradiction ; and he does not seem to 
perceive that, in most cases, the accounts which he receives, 
and by which he tries and rejects others, are, in reality, just as 
open to doubt, on the general grounds of mistaken, misunder- 
stood, or distorted information, as the rejected ones. M. von 
Sybel seems to us more right in pointing out the necessity of 
critical caution in the use of these authorities than successful 
and convincing in his own application of it. And there is this to 
be remarked on his objection to the prominence given to Godfrey 
in Albert’s work—a prominence which, he says, is not confirmed 
by the earlier narratives—that these narratives have each their 
favourite and national hero, or at least relate to one particular por- 
tion of the army, and are almost as likely to have thrown Godfrey 
into the shade as the “general tradition,” which Albert in later 
years embodies, is likely to have brought him too forward. That 
the subordination of such a host was loose and uncertain does not 
need to be said ; but M. von Sybel seems led away by the feeling 
that he has made a discovery, when he shows such a determina- 
tion to depose Godfrey from even his titular leadership. 

Thus we have, first, letters; then journals and the narratives 
of actors and spectators; then contemporaneous accounts com- 
posed at once at home; and lastly, as time goes on, tradition, 
with all its variety, richness, and uncertainty. Besides, there is a 
mass of poetical legends, a number of which, in the popular 
languages of France, have come down to us. “The original 
sources told little that was logically connected—at any rate, we 
can discover but little—and there is much to disbelieve in indi- 
vidual cases. ‘The tradition of the legend has an original unity 
and u wide significance, but not of a kind to be of use to the 
historian of daily events and of the laws deducible from these 
events.” At last comes an attempt at exact and careful history, 
in the work of William of Tyre, who wrute in the East, and when 
the events described were sufficiently distant to be surveyed 
calmly and comprehensively, yet not so far off but that living 
men remembered them; ‘the greatest historical work,” M. von 
Sybel calls it, “of the Middle Ages.” The account which he 
gives of William of Tyre is very interesting. It is the politician, 
the patriot, the bishop, and the rationalist taking the place of 
the enthusiast, the adventurer, the pilgrim, and the legend- 
writer. He praises William’s calmness, his clear style, his unity 
of view, his order, his industry, research, and, wifere there is 
doubt, readiness to state both sides of a matter. On the other 
hand, William of Tyre has one radical and mischievous defect. 
He turns legend into history, simply by dropping the marvellous 
parts of the account and accepting the remainder as fact :— 

He represents a phase which, in the history of every nation, immediately 
succeeds the development of legendary tales: the distinction between histo- 
rical and poetical creations disappears ; the writer attempts to unite the former 
with the latter. He does not perceive that the truth of the one and the 
poetry ot the other are both lost. He omits all Albert's poetical forms, and 
comments on the discrepancies of his statement, without expressing any 
scepticism concerning the narrative asa whole. He omits whatever bears 
clear evidence of fabulous origin, whatever is in obvious contradiction to the 
original authorities, and places side by side two reports of the same occur- 
rence, as if they related to different events. What remains after this process 
he adds to the narrative of the original authorities, not perceiving that he 
has only saved « dead and worthless mass. 

The result of this process is, that we have. not the truth, but 
the fable minus its embellishment. ‘‘ No one imagined that these 
embellishments themselves were in fact the real originals, and that 
what was supposed to be the truth was only a diluted reproduc- 
tion of them.” And this confusion, of which William of ‘'yre is 
the first example, this want of a clear perception of the “ radical 
distinction between historical and legendary tradition,” is charged 


by M. von Sybel as the fatal defect in all the subsequent histories 
of the Crusades, down to the copious Michaud and the learned 
and critical Wilken. They do not distinguish the weight and 
worth of authorities. They do not remember when they are 
dealing with legend and when with history. They cite William 
of Tyre without considering whether he is reducing to prose the 
briiliant fictions collected by Albert of Aix, or stating the results 
of his own careful inquiries. The distinction and its importance 
are undeniable; and M. von Sybel’s criticisms on the various 
modern histories of the Crusades appear to be well founded, and, 
in the case of the learned and zealous Frenchman, Michaud, 
amusing. But it seems to us that M. von Sybel speaks as if it 
were much more easy to apply a certain and discriminating test 
between history and legend than from his instances we should 
judge it to be. It is difficult to find the clue which guides his 
judgment as to what is to be aceepted as historical or condemned 
as legendary. If William of Tyre, who, in the early part of his 
history, makes the greatest use of Albert of Aix, and who was sufli- 
ciently near him in time to be able to have some tolerable grounds 
for judging of his worth as a narrator, simply, and on system, used 
him in the way which M. von Sybel describes, there is an end to 
all reliance on William of Tyre himself, even when he professes to 
have diligently inquired after the truth. How rapidly and subtly 
legend grows up along with history, the experience of any of the 
great events of our own time, such as the Crimean war and the 
Indian mutiny, or the manner in which the American newspapers 
are now describing what is happening in the Union, is enough 
to show us; and the age of the Crusades was not one when that 
tendency would be less. But we cannot help thinking that more 
is gained in show than in reality for the certainty of history by 
M. von Sybel’s wholesale classification of historical and legendary 
authorities. It is indispensable to keep in view the main charac- 
teristics of each writer and his relation to others, as they have 
been pointed out in this essay, and “to test the individual 
evidence by the genera! character of the report.” But to be 
accurate, and to avoid being misled by arbitrary assumptions, the 
student must still take the trouble of considering in detail the 
information presented by all his authorities, and of ascertaining 
by whatever means are in his power the value of each statement, 
whether made by Albert of Aix, or by the Norman Knight and 
Provengal chaplain who write their own impressions. A canon 
which not merely puts us on our guard, but excludes an important 
witness and monopolizes all credibility for others of much the 
same stamp, must be more clearly established than this distinc- 
tion of M. von Sybel’s, not to lead to mistakes. The old fashion 
of heaping up authorities without a thought of discriminating 
between their value was more clumsy and absurd, but hardly 
less unsafe. 


THE WORKS OF CONFUCIUS.* 


N reviewing the works of missionaries, we have repeatedly 

dwelt on the opportunities of scientific usefulness which are 
open to the messengers of the Gospel in every part of the world. 
We are not afraid of the common objection that missionaries 
ought to devote their whole time and powers to the one pur- 
pose for which they are sent out and paid by our societies. Mis- 
sionaries cannot always be engaged in teaching, preaching, con- 
verting, and baptizing the heathen. A missionary, like every 
other human creature, ought to have his leisure hours; and if 
those leisure hours are devoted to scientific pursuits, to the study 
of the languages or the literature of the people among whom 
he lives, to a careful description of the scenery and antiquities of 
the country, the manners, laws, and customs of its inhabitants, 
their legends, their national poetry, or popular stories—or, again, 
to the cultivation of any branch of natural science—he may rest. 
assured that he is not neglecting the sacred trust which he 
accepted, but is only bracing and invigorating his mind, and 
keeping it from that stagnation which is the inevitable result of 
a too monotonous employment. ‘The staff of missionaries which 
is spread over the whole globe is the most perfect ma- 
chinery that could be devised for the collection of all 
kinds of scientific knowledge. They ought to be the pioneers 
of science. They should not only take out—they should also 
bring something home; and there is nothing more likely to 
increase and strengthen the support on which our missionary 
societies depend, nothing more sure to raise the intellectual 
standard of the men selected for missionary labour, than a formal 
recognition of this additional duty. There may be exceptional 
cases where missionaries are wanted for constant toil among 
natives ready to be instructed, and anxious to be received as 
members of a Christian community. But, as a general rule, the 
missionary abroad has more leisure than a clergyman at home, 
and time sits heavy on the hands of many whose congregations 
consist of no more than ten or twenty souls. It is hardly 
necessary to argue this point, when we can appeal to so many 
facts. ‘lhe most successful missionaries have been exactly those 
whose names are remembered with gratitude, not only by the 
natives among whom they laboured, but also by the savants 
of Europe; and the labours of the Jesuit missionaries in India 
and China—of the Baptist missionaries at Serampore—of Spence 
Hardy in Ceylon—of Caldwell in Tinnevelly—of Wilson in 


* The Chinese Classics; with a Translation, Critical and Exegeticat 
Boies By James Legge, D.D., of the London Missicnary Society. Hong 
ong, 1861. 
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Bombay—of Moffat, Krapf, and last, but not least, of Living- 
stone, wil, live not only in the journals of our Academies but 
likewise in the annals of the Missionary Church. 

The first volume of an edition of the Chinese Classics, which 
we have just received from the Rev. Dr. J. Legge, of the London 
Missionary Society, is a new proof of what can be achieved by 
missionaries, if encouraged to devote part of their time and atten- 
tion to scientific and literary pursuits. We do not care to inquire 
whether Dr. Legge has been successful as a missionary. Evenif 


* he had not converted a single Chinese, he would, after com- 


pleting the work which he has just begun, have rendered a most 
important aid to the introduction of Christianity into China. He 
arrived in the East towards the end of 1839, having received only a 
few months’ instruction in Chinese from Professor Kidd in London. 
Being stationed at Malacca, it seemed to him then—and he adds 
“that the experience of twenty-one years has given its sanction 
to the correctness of the judgment ”’—that he could not consider 
himself qualified for the duties of his position until he had tho- 
roughly mastered the classical books of the Chinese, and investi- 
gated for himself the whole field of thought through which the 
sages of China had ranged, and in which were to be found the 
foundations of the moral, social, and political life of the people. 
He was not able to pursue his studies without interruption, and 
it was only alter some years, when the charge of the Anglo- 
Chinese College had devolved upon him, that he could procure 
the books necessary to facilitate his progress. After sixteen years 
of assiduous study, Dr. Legge had explored the principal works 
of Chinese literature; and he felt that he could render the 
course of reading through which he had passed more easy 
to those who were to follow after him, by publishing, on the model 
of our editions of the Greek and Roman classics, a critical text 
of the Classics of China, together with a translation and ex- 
planatory notes. His materials were ready, but there was the 
difficulty of finding the funds necessary for so costly an under- 
iaking. Scareely, however, had Dr. Legge’s wants become known 
among the British and other foreign merchants in China, than 
one of them, Mr. Joseph Jardine, sent for the Doctor, and said 
to him, “I know the hberality of the merchants in China, and 
that many of them would readily give their help to such an under- 
taking ; but you need not have the trouble of canvassing the 
community. If you are prepared to undertake the toil of the 
publication, I wili bear the expense of it. We make our money 
in China, and we should be glad to assist in whatever promises 
to be a benefit to it.” The result of this combination of disinte- 
rested devotion on the part of the author, and enlightened libe- 
rality on the part of his patron, lies now before us in a splendid 
volume of text, translation, and commentary, which, if the life 
of the editor is spared (and the sudden death of Mr. Jardine from 
the effects of the climate is a warning how busily death is at 
work among the European settlers in those regions), will be fol- 
lowed by at least six other volumes. 


The edition is to comprise the books now recognised as of 
highest authority by the Chinese themselves. These are the five 
King and the four Shoo. King means the warp threads of a 
web, and its application to literary compositions rests on the same 
metaphor as the Latin word textus, and the Sanskrit Sidtra, 
meaning a yarn, and a book. Shoo simply means writings. The 
five King are, first, the Yih, or the book of changes; second, the 
Shoo, or the book of history ; third, the She, or the book of 
poetry ; fourth, the Le Ke, or record of rites; and fifth, the 
Chun Tsew, or spring and autumn; a chronicle extending from 
721 to 480 B.c. The four Shoos consist of first, the Lun Yu, 
or Digested Conversations between Confucius and his disciples ; 
second, T'a Héo, or Great Learning, commonly attributed to one 
of his disciples ; third, the Chung Yung, or Doctrine of the Mean, 
ascribed to the grandson of Confucius ; fourth, of the works of 
Mencius, who died 288 B.c. 


The authorship of the five King is loosely attributed to 
Confucius; but it is only the fifth, or “the spring and 
autumn,” which can be claimed as the work of the philo- 
sopher. The Yih, the Shoo, and the She King, were not 
composed, but only compiled by him, and much of the Le Ke is 
clearly from later hands. Confucius, though the founder of a 
religion and a reformer, was thoroughly conservative in his ten- 
dencies, and devotedly attached to the past. He calls himself a 
transmitter, not a maker, believing in and loving the ancients 
(p. 59). “I am not one who was born in the possession of 
knowledge,” he says, “I am one who is fond of antiquity, and 
earnest in seeking it there” (p. 65). The most frequent themes of 
his discourses were the ancient songs, the history, and the rules 
of propriety established by ancient sages (p. 64). When one of 
his cotemporaries wished to do away with the offering of 
a lamb as a meaningless formality, Confucius reproved him 
with the pithy sentence, ‘“‘ You love the sheep, I love the cere- 
mony.” ‘There were four things, we are told, which Confucius 
taught—letters, ethics, devotion of soul, and truthfulness (p. 66). 
When speaking of himself, he said, “ At fifteen, I had my mind 
bent on learnmg. At thirty, I stood firm. At forty, I had no 
doubt. At fifty, I knew the decrees of heaven. At sixty, my 
ear was an obedient organ for the reception of truth. Atseventy, 
I could follow what my heart desired, without transgressing 
what was right” (p. 10). Though this may sound like boasting, 
it is remarkable how seldom Confucius himself claims any su- 
periority above his fellow creatures. He offers his advice to 
those who are willing to listen, but he never speaks dogmatically ; 


he never attempts to tyrannize over the minds or hearts of his 
friends. If we read his biography, we can hardly understand 
how a man whose life was devoted to such tranquil pursuits, and 
whose death scarcely produced aripple on the smooth and silent 
surface of the Eastern world, could have left the impress of his 
mind on millions and millions of human beings—an impress 
which even now, after 2339 years, is clearly discernible in the 
national character of the lergest empire of the world. Con- 
fucius died in 478 B.c., complaining that of all the princes of the 
empire there was not one who would adopt his principles and 
obey his lessons. After two generations, however, his name 
risen to be a power—the rallying point of a vast movement of 
national and religious regeneration. His grandson speaks of him 
es the ideal of a sage, as the sage is the ideal of humanity at 
large. Though Tze-tze claims no divine honour for his grand- 
sire, he exalts his wisdom and virtue beyond the limits of human 
nature. This is a specimen of the language which he applies 
to Confucius :— 


He may be compared to heaven and earth in their supporting and con- 
taining, their overshadowing and curtaining all things; he may be compared 
to the four seasons in their alternating progress, to the sun and moon in 
their successive shining. . ... Quick in apprehension, clear in discernment, 
of far-reaching intellect and all-embracing knowledge, he was fitted to exer- 
cise rule; magnanimous, generous, benign, and mild, he was fitted to exercise 
forbearance ; impulsive, energetic, firm, and enduring, he was fitted to main- 
tain a firm hold; self-adjusted, grave, never swerving from the Mean, and 
correct, he was fitted to command reverence ; accomplished, distinctive, con- 
centrative, and searching, he was fitted to exercise discrimination. . . . . All- 
embracing and vast, he was like heaven; deep and active as a fountain, he 
was like the abyss. . . . . Therefore his fame overspreads the Middle Kingdom 
and extends to all barbarous tribes. Wherever ships and carriages reach, 
wherever the strength of man penetrates, wherever the heavens overshadow 
and the earth sustains, wherever the sun and moon shine, wherever frost and 
dews fall, all who have blood and breath unfeignedly honour and love him. 
Hence it is said—He is the equal of Heaven (p. 53). 


This is certainly magnificent phraseology, but we doubt 
whether it will convey any definite impression to the minds of 
those who ure not acquainted with the life and teaching of the 
great Chinese sage. Both may be studied by those who can 
take an interest in the history of humanity at large in the excel- 
lent work of Dr. Legge. The first volume, just published, con- 
tains the Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the 
Doctrine of the Mean, or the First, Second, and Third Shoos, 
and will, we hope, soon be followed by the other Chinese classics. 
We must here confine ourselves to giving a few of the sage’s 
sayings, selected from thousands that are to be found in the 
Confucian Analects. Their interest is chiefly historical, as 
throwing light on the character of one of the most remarkable 
men in the history of the human race. But there is besides this 
a charm in the simple enunciation of simple truths; and such is 
the fear of truism in our modern writers that we must go to dis- 
tant times and distant countries if we wish to listen to that 
Solomonic wisdom which is better than the merchandize of silver 
and the gain thereof than fine gold. 


Confucius shows his tolerant spirit when he says—‘ The 
superior man is catholic, and no partisan. The mean man is a 
partisan, and not catholic” (p. 14). There is honest manliness 
in his saying—" To see what is right, and not to do it, is want 
of courage” (p. 18). His definition of knowledge, though less 
profound than that of Socrates, is nevertheless full of good 
sense :— 

The Master said, “Shall I teach you what knowledge is? When you 
know a thing, to hold that you know it; and when you do not know a thing, - 
to allow that you do not know it—this is knowledge” (p. 15). 


Nor was Confucius unacquainted with the secrets of the heart. 
“Tt is only the truly virtuous man,” he says in one place, “‘ who 
can love or who can hate others” (p. 30). In another place he 
expresses his belief in the irresistible charm of virtue. “ Virtue 
is not left to stand alone,” he says; ‘he who practises it will 
have neighbours.” He bears witness to the hidden connexion 
between intellectual and moral culture. “It is not easy,” he 
remarks, “ to finda man who has learned for three years without 
coming to be good” (p. 76). In his ethics, the golden rule of the 
Gospel, “ Do ye unto others as ye would that others should do to 
you,” is represented as almost unattainable. Thus we read— 
“Tsze-Kung said, ‘What I do not wish men to do to me, I 
also wish not to do to men.’ The Master said, ‘ Tsze, you have 
not attained to that.’” ‘The Brahmans, too, had a distant per- 
ception of the same truth, which is expressed, for instance, in the 
Hitopadesé in the following words—* Good people show mercy 
unto all beings, considering how like they are to themselves.” 
On subjects which transcend the limits of human understanding, 
Confucius is less explicit; but his very reticence is remarkable, 
when we consider the recklessness with which Oriental philo- 
sophers launch into the depths of religious metaphysics. Thus 
we read (p. 107) :— 

Ke Loo asked about serving the spirits of the dead. The Master said, 
“While you are not able to serve mes, how can you serve their spirits?” 
Ke Loo added, “I venture to ask about death.” He was answered, ‘‘ While 
you do not know life, how.can you know about death ?” 


And again (p. 190) :— 

The Master said, “I would prefer not speaking.” 

Tsze-Kung said, “If you, Master, do not speak, what shall we, your 
disciples, have to record 

The Master said, “Does Heaven : 
eourses, and all things are continually being: produced ; but 
say anything?” 
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CLOUGH’S POEMS.* 


ss author of these poems has lately died, leaving a very 
high reputation in a very narrow circle. His was the ol 
ease of a boy who outshines and surpasses other boys—of a 
young man whose life seems full of promise—and then of a grown 
man in. whom the promise seems to fade away, and who, if he 
does anything to reveal his powers to the outer world, does far 
less than his friends hoped for. Sometimes a disappointment of 
this sort is due to there being nothing really in the character or 
mind of the man that has any permanent value; and then no 
career can be much less interesting. But sometimes, as in the 
case of Mr. Clough, the failure is due to the peculiar type of the 
mind—to an excess of feeling and'scrupulousness and intellectual 
activity, and a deficiency in clearness of thought, in the gift of 
expression, and in physical spirits. In 1849, Mr. Clough pub- 
lished a small volume of poems, which were, in some measure, 
a record of the struggles and trials through which he had passed. 
His friends found a few striking passages in them, an enormons 
preponderance of obscure and confused meditations, and a very 
unequal power of versification. The world at large never read 
them at all ; but within the circle to which Mr. Clough was known 
in England and America, these poems made no difference in the 
general impression he produced on those whocamein intimate contact 
with his high thoughts, his proud and shy bearing, and his intense 
love of truth. Now that he is gone, the general public is not likely 
to care much for his poems, even if the only poetical work he pro- 
duced of real interest—his Long Vacation Pastoral—which has 
long been out of print, were again issued. But when a man hasa 
high position in a small knot of friends, it is always interesting to 
know why he has it. It is not by accident that men win the 
confidence and admiration of their friends ; and as Mr. Clough’s 
friends included many persona of eminence both here and on the 
other side of the Atlantic, it cannot be quite in vain to ask what 
are the qualities of heart and head that give a man a high stand- 
ing in such a circle, even when it is acknowledged that he has 
done nothing appreciable by strangers to justify the estimation 
in which he is held. It so happens, also, that Mr. Clough’s 
career is bound up in a very marked way with the recent history 
of Oxford. What he felt and did and thought is very illustrative 
of all that was going on in his University during his early man- 
hood ; and as the future historian of English thought cannot 
possibly omit to notice the general features of an intellectual move- 
ment so conspicuous in its time as that which has been going on 
at Oxford during the last thirty years, every biography and 
every notice of men who have been participators in, or have been 
conspicuously affected by this movement, has a sort of adven- 
titious value. 

It is impossible to give in a few words the general character of 
such a movement, lasting, in different phases, through many 
years, and passing through the channels of many men in several 
important respects wholly dissimilar to each other. It is too inti- 
mately mixed up with the present to wear to us the clear, sharp 
outlines by which often, beyond the clearness and sharpness of 
truth itself, we define the past. Theology has also played a great 
part in Oxford during the last —_ of a century, and we do 
not intend to discuss theology. But there are one or two features 
of this movement to which it is quite safe to advert, and about 
which there can be no doubt. Any one who is acquainted with 
the recent history of the University must have observed that 
the temper of men’s minds there has been such as to give 

at weight to personal character and personal influence. 
here has been something in the opinions and feelings of men 
generally that has led them to throw themselves unreservedly, 
and with an almostunreasoning warmth of tenderness and fulness, 
on the support and comfort which a few eminent thinkers or 
actors have known how to afford. Of course, these leaders and 
their contemporaries have been very different in gifts and acquire- 
ments, and have come intellectually to very different conclusions. 
But still, there are some points in which they exhibit a very 
striking resemblance. They have all been men capable of feel- 
ing keenly intellectual doubts. They have been prone to weigh 
everything, to see difficulties, to reject explanations, to like 
subtleties that had any sort of affinity to their” mental gonstitu- 
tion. On the other hand, the general tendency of their influence 
has been to inspire, not doubt, but convictions—to force upon the 
minds of all those whom they have largely affected a strong 
sense of the existence of something which is beyond the 
reach of doubt, which alone gives value to investigation, 
as without it human inquiry oul degenerate into the whirling 
of a wheel for ever spinning round, but never grinding corn. 
They always clung, as their last and surest hope, to the 
notion of duty. To keep on doing right—not to speculate only, 
but to act, not to think only, but to live—was not so much a part 
of their teaching as a doctrine woven into their being. Lastly, 
they all exhibited what is so attractive, and is the only source 
of attraction that cannot be outgrown—that tenderness and 
sweetness which has its roots in a constant sense of the mys- 
terious, the sacred, and the sublime. Had the Oxford move- 
ment been one of mere theological inquiry, or of the reconstruc- 
tion of English philosophy, or of the remodelling of the higher 


* The Bothie of Toper-na-fuosich. A Long Vacation Pastoral. By 
Arthur Hugh Clough. London: Chapman and Hall. 1848. 
a” wrvalia Poems. By Arthur i. Clough. London: Chapman and 
1849. 


course of English education, it need not have given room for 
men of such a stamp as this to exercise more influence than able 
and good men must always exercise in every generation. But 
when a movement is at once intellectual and moral, when the 
centres of men’s being are disturbed, when glimpses into new 
worlds of feeling and thought are constantly being opened, and 
closed, and reopened, then men who think, and dare to say 
what they think—who cleave to the truth so far as they 
can grasp it, but who offer the type of the duty which balances 
and steadies, and of the tenderness and sense of heavenly. 
things which beautifies existence—wield a power which is alto- 
gether extraordin They overwhelm, they captivate, they 
satisfy those who are confused, dissatisfied, and hesitating. At 
any rate, there can be no doubt that uprightness and love are 
good, even if we cannot unravel ourselves the problems of our 
life, or see that those whom we follow have a clue that will guide 
them through the whole labyrinth. 


A very few names would comprise all those who have had this 
personal influence in its highest completeness. But there are 
always persons at such a time who shade off the interval between 
those endowed with the gifts and qualities that place them in 
the first rank and those who merely follow. There are men 
whose thinking is original, whose inquiry is honest, who are firm 
in duty, and full of tenderness, but who have not that gift of 

oetical outpouring, not that readiness of sympathy, that aptness 
or expression, which mark the leading men of such an epoch. 
These less prominent, but scarcely less noble and beautiful cha- 
racters are, however, often viewed with exceptional regard by 
the few whom the accidents of daily life throw across their path, 
and these few spread the fame of their friend. This was the 
position which Mr. Clough oceupied at Oxford. He had all the 
mental and moral qualities which gain respect in such a period 
as that we have been describing, but he possessed them in such 
a way as to make him very little known. Any one who turns 
to the volume of poems which Mr. Clough published in 1849 
will see dimly reflected through those puzzling compositions the 
keen sense of difficulties, the nice regard for the minutia of truth, 
the manly love of duty, and the delight in all objects of human 
love, and in the beauties of nature, which have gone to make u 
the Oxford ideal of recent years. We are even overpower 
with his questioning of himself, with his diffidence as to his 
own feelings and opinions having any truth in them, with the 
puzzles which society and active life present to his nervous and 
agitated mind. On the other hand, these poems are sometimes 
pervaded with a very different atmosphere. They are full of 
the calm and purity of a love of duty which is offered as the 
only escape from the vexations and embarrassments of human 


existence. They contain also many passages in which the impres-- 


sions of a young man happy in slight lovemaking and unhappy 
in serious lovemaking are revealed. They are rich in the over- 
pourings of a heart brimful of affection to old friends and 
cherished companions. They are interspersed with very pretty 
and neatly turned descriptions of the scenery that has most struck 
the author’s fancy. So much even strangers must see in these 
poems, and they may derive a certain pleasure from what they read 
in spite of the crabbed language in which the thoughts are often 
expressed, and of the obscurity of the thoughts themselves. But 
to old friends and to those who had seen in the man all that is 
very imperfectly set out in his printed words, these — and 
confessions had an interest which was only to be measured by the 
feelings with which they regarded the author. 


Whether poetical genius of any order could throw into the 
shape of intelligible and attractive versification the thoughts that 
Mr. Clough tried to express may be doubtful. Those, perhaps, 
who admire Shakspeare’s sonnets will think it could be done; 
but most certainly Mr. Clough’s poetical genius was not equal to 
the task. Sometimes, however, creative power and facility of 
expression, which otherwise seem wanting in a writer, are all at 
once revealed by the chance of avery happy subject. It was so 
with Mr. Clough. There was one subject which might easily be 
made full of poetry, and which Mr. Clough, of all men, from 
ersonal experience and the tone of his mind, was fitted to 
Sandie. In a lucky hour he set himself to write a 
poetical story describing the life and adventures of an 
Oxford reading party in a Long Vacation. Perhaps the 
English public would not much care for this poem, although 
the first edition was soon sold out, and the poem is much 
admired in America. It is full of the harmless slang in 
vogue at Oxford; it abounds in allusions to the books and 
authors appointed for study at Oxford ; and it is written in a very 
peculiar metre—in a kind of prosaic, halting, indistinct hexameter, 
in which no one but a classical scholar could see any metre at 
all, and which would at every third line oblige a classical scholar 
to read again and again the words before him, in order to dis- 
cover how they were meant to run. These attributes do not 
tend to make a m popular in England, and it is @ 
very good thing they do not. But still, this Pastoral, to 
those who can make up their minds to enjoy it, is a most de- 
lightful poem. It is in exact keeping with its subject. It is 
full of fun, of jokes bad and good, of discussions, of adven- 
ture, of lovemaking, of deep feeling. It embodies all that 
is ordinary and extraordinary in the lives of a happy foe 
of young men, in beautiful scenery, with perfect liberty allow 
them, and yet with fixed tasks which they set themselves to do. 
It is Oxford undergraduate life seen at its best, not on stilts, nor 
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dantic, nor averse to solemn thought, but still full of boyish 
jollity and an eager delight in bodily exercise. As very few of 
our readers esp séen it, we may explain that this Pastoral 
narrates the adventures of a party of five or six undergraduates 
who go to read in Scotland with a tutor, “a grave man nick- 
named Adam.” A Highland gathering and a ball dispose the less 
studious to go off on a three-weeks’ wandering, during which 
Philip, the hero, falls in love successively with a peasant girl, or 
“lovely potato-uprooter,” as she is called, with a Lady 
Maria, and with the heroine, Elpspie, who is perfection, 
and lives in a bothie. There is thus introduced a suffi- 
cient variety of female charms; and as even the tutor 

cefully talks upon the characters of women, and as the whole 
drift of the book is to show the qualities most desirable in 
women, there is no want of romance and lovemaking to carry the 
tender-hearted reader on. No Oxford men will forget the im- 
pression it made on them when they first read it. It offered 


* them at once a glorification of their youthful happiness, and a 


serious though often playful examination of the deeper feelings 
of young men. Perhaps those who have never seen the book 
may like to have a specimen of it. We cannot select the best 
passages, for they are too intimately connected with the thread 
of the story to be intelligible when standing by themselves. But 
every here and there there is a passage which can be detached, 
and, perhaps, the following is as good as any. It contains a 
description of the basin in a mountain stream in which the 
happy party took every day their morning bathe. Even those 
who have never bathed in a mountain stream, and have never 
attempted to scan spondaic hexameters, will recognise a power 
of graphic description and a hearty love of nature in the follow- 
ing lines :— 

But in the interval here the boiling pent-up water 

Frees itself by a final descent, attaining a basin, 

Ten feet wide and eighteen long, with whiteness and fury 

Occupied partly, but mostly pellucid, pure, a mirror; 

Beautiful there for the colour derived from green rocks under ; 

Beautiful, most of all, where beads of foam uprising 

Mingle their clouds of white with the delicate hue of the stillness. 

Cliff over cliff for its sides, with rowan and pendant birch boughs. 

Here it lies, unthought of above at the bridge and pathway, 

Still more concealed from below by wood and rocky projection. 

You are shut in, left alone with yourself and perfection of water, 

Hid on all sides, left alone with yourself and the ee of bathing. 

Here, the pride of the plunger, you stride the fall and clear it ; 

Here, the delight of the bather, you roll in beaded sparklings, 

Here into pure green depth drop down from lofty ledges. 

Hither, a month agone, they had come, and diseovered ; hither 

_ (Long a design, but long unaccountably left unaccomplished,) 

Leaving the well-known bridge and pathway above to the forest, 

Turning below from the track of the carts over stone and shingle, 

Piercing a wood, and skirting a narrow and natural causeway 

Under the rocky wall that hedges the bed of the streamlet, 

Rounded a craggy point, and saw on a sudden before them 

Slabs of rock, and a tiny beach, and perfection of water, 

Picture-like beauty, i blime, and the goddess of bathing. 

There they bathed, of course, and Arthur, the glory of headers, 

Leapt from the ledges with Hope, he twenty feet, he thirty ; 

There, overbold, great Hobbes from a ten-foot height descended, 

Prone, as a quadruped, prone with hands and feet protending ; 

There in the sparklingchampagne, ecstatic, they shrieked and shouted. 


PROFESSOR BERNARD ON PENDING INTERNATIONAL 
QUESTIONS. 


Second Notice. 


I used to be a common complaint of Americans, and a subject 
of regret with a few of our own countrymen, that Englishmen 
could never be got to take an interest in the political discussions 
of the United States at all proportioned to their importance. 
Among the many grievances of the Northerners, they cannot now 
reckon this ; but it is worth observing that the same cause which 
formerly prevented the English newspaper-reader from feeling 
any curiosity about American politics still baffles and disappoints 
the attention which he is now undoubtedly inclined to pay to 
them. The true obstacle to a lively interest in American disputes 
is their extremely forensic character. Till they come to blows, 
American politicians argue always like lawyers. When we hear 
of two great parties, or two great sections of a powerful commu- 
nity, engaging in controversy on a point of principle, we uncon- 
sciously expect some such ground of division as exists between 
Whig and Tory, between Absolutist and Constitutionalist, be- 
tween Hungarian and Austrian, between Russian and Pole, or 

etween the Holy See and the Italians. But when we turn our 
attention on a hot American quarrel, we soon discover that it all 
turns on the construction of a written document, or the meaning 
in which its authors used their words. The Court of Chancery 
listens to nothing drearier. The English looker-on casts about in 
despair for a deeper issue. He tries to persuade himself that the 
North is fighting against slavery, or the South contending for 
free-trade. Yet such objects are disclaimed in the strongest lan- 
guage by the combatants themselves, and all that they profess to 
care for is a point of law. 

The second of Professor Bernard’s recently published Lectures 
derives its value from its enabling the English reader to deal with 
the legal or constitutional question, apart from the supposed mo- 
tives of the disputants on either side. Mr. Yancey is believed to 
be in England erilightening some of us as tothe real objects of 
the South. Mr. Thurlow Weed, Mr. Seward’s confidential 
friend, is said to be on his way to this country to do us the same 


service on the part of the North. We may be sure that Mr. 
Yancey does not defend slavery, and that Mr. Weed will not 
offer a word in excuse for the Morrill Tariff. Both will try to 
win over the British by an ment on the rights and duties of 
the several States under the American constitution; and, as both 
are able men, the British public will be sorely puzzled to decide 
judicially between them. fn this difficulty there will be no better 
resource than Professor Bernard’s exposition of the objects of the 
American Constitution, and of the contradictory theories concern- 
ing those objects which have never ceased to have currency. 

The point at issue between the North and South is one of the 
most fundamental in jurisprudence. Did the establishment of 
the Constitution of the United States im a law, or did it not, 
on the several States of the Union? The North answers in the 
affirmative ; the South in the negative. The North asserts that 
the Constitution was made by the entire American people, acti 
collectively and in a sovereign capacity, recognising the seve 
States to a certain extent because it pleased them to do so, but 
ey at the time the right, if they had chosen to exercise it, to 
fuse the whole American community into a consolidated political 
body. The South denies that the establishment of the Consti- 
tution had any such character. “It was an act done by the 
thirteen (original) States as sovereign and independent States, 
none of which had authority to impose a Jaw upon the rest, and 
which collectively had no authority over any one of them; and 
it was intended to operate asa bare contract between them.” 
It follows from this that, when the South claims a right to secede, 
and when the North denies the existence of such a right, they 
use the same worcs in different senses. The Southerners do not 
mean that they have a legal right, but only such a right as arises 
between contracting parties who have no law over them and no 
sovereign above them—such a right to take their own course as 
the code of honour confers on persons who conceive that an 
honourable understanding with them has been broken. The 
North, on the other hand, when speaking of a right, does 
mean a legal right. It denies that the Constitution of the United 
States empowers any one State to decline its authority. And 
this is most undoubtedly truc, so far as regards the Constitution 
itself; but then the question is, what degree of authority belongs 
to the Constitution ? 

The ordinary arguments for either view are probably not un- 
familiar to the reader. In favour of the Northern argument 
that the Constitution is the expression of a law imposed by the 
American pean, the famous clause with which it sets out has 
been over and over again insisted upon. It professes “to be 
ordained and established (not by the States, but) by the people of 
the United States.” Again, its great executive officer, the Pre- 
sident, and the most nous branch of its Legislature, are 
elected either by the whole people collectively, or by the people 
distributed into constituencies which are formed by calculating, 
not the claims of the individual States, but the population of the 
entire Union. The courts of the United States have, further, 
their own circuits in which State boundaries are disregarded, 
and their writ runs everywhere alike, just as if no State 
jurisdiction competed with it. On the other hand, the South 

ints to the Senate as an institution carefully designed, 

y the equal representation of States, to keep alive the 
principle of their equality, sovereignty, and independence. It 
urges that the Union cannot exercise a single power, however 
necessary to its existence and safety, which was not expressly 
conceded to it by the Constitution ; and it insists that, if any new 
sovereign powers could be supposed to be discovered, neither 
noticed by the Constitution nor habitually exercised by the States, 
they would, as a matter of course, devolve on the several States, 
and not on the Union. But such arguments only show that the 
disputants read the Constitution by the light of their own theories. 
That famous instrument cannot solve the preliminary question as 
to its own nature, and an impartial observer can only hope to 
frame a satisfactory opinion for himself by a separate inquiry into 
the motives of its authors. 

The writer of the Lecture before us has compressed in a mode- 
rate compass a discussion which the peculiarly American gift of 
longwindedness has generally succeeded in rendering thoroughly 
repulsive to Englishmen. The political history of the States 
subsequently to their declaration of Independence, and previously 
to the establishment of the Constitution, furnishes the only 
materials for a conclusion as to the motives of those who esta- 
blished it ; and, contradictory as the inferences are which have 
been drawn from this history in America, the English reader will 
probably find little difficulty in interpreting it. Professor 
Daunte opinion, ecinciding with that of most unbiassed 
persons who have travelled through these wearisome records, is 
that both theories—that of national perigee A and of State 
sovereignty—were contending against each other throughout, that 
one was never suffered to dethrone the other, and that the Con- 
stitution was, in fact, a compromise between them. Originally, 
the thirteen colonies had. been separated from each other by the 
very different nature of their Government, and their different 
relation to the British Crown. When the tie which consisted 
in allegiance to the King of England was snapped, two opposite 
forces instantly began to act on them. They were isolated by 
the fact of their ceasing to revolve round a common centre, but 
drawn together by the continuance of the great contest in which 
they were involved. Had the war continued much longer, the 
would almost certainly have become a single nation; but it 
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ceased too soon for that—just soon enough, says Professor 
Bernard, to make them a Confederation without making them a 
Republic. In what is called the “ Continental Congress,” the 

y which first guided the joint resistance to the mother- 
country, it is impossible to say whether the representation was 
of the people or of the States. Each State had one vote, but this 
arrangement was expressly based on the inability of Congress to 
ascertain the importance of each colony. When, however, in 
1778, Articles of Confederation were framed, and the second stage 
of pre-constitutional history was reached, the theory of State- 
sovereignty had entirely prevailed. In these Articles, “the 
States are everything, and the people nothing.” The States 
enter into “a firm league of friendship” for limited purposes, 
and reserve to themselves their “ sovereignty, freedom, and inde- 
pendence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right not expressly 
delegated to the United States in Congress assembled.” ‘The 
Congress constituted under these Articles had no independent 
power to carry its decisions into effect. It had to trust entirely 
to the goodwill and consent of the individual States. The eI 
politic thus formed was, in fact, exactly the body which the Sout. 
considers the present United States to be —the creature 
of a mere agreement, not of any law. And it was exactly 
because it wore this character that it miscarried altogether. 
It had no authority, and the separate States refused to lend 
it theirs. They would not pay its debts—they would not 
ratify its public acts. Amid its universal discredit, the Ameri- 
cans were driven to devise a new system, that of the present 
Constitution. But it is important to observe that they never 
went so far as to set aside the theory on which the Confederation 
was based. They could only remedy its defects by infusing more 
of the opposite theory, but they worked in only just so much 
of it as would answer their purpose. They left Congress in pos- 
session of almost exactly the same privileges as before, but 
“what was done was to make them real and effective in the only 
possible way, by making them operate directly on the people of 
the States, instead of the States themselves.” In the Conven- 
tion which framed the Constitution there were two organized 
parties—one zealous to turn the American people into a nation, 
the other anxious to preserve to the several States their inde- 
pendence. Neither triumphed wholly. The proposal that the 
House of Representatives should be elected, not by the States, 
but by the people, was carried by a majority of one only. The 
minority, however, next succeeded in obtaining an equal repre- 
sentation of States, without reference to magnitude, in the 
Senate; but even here they had to make a concession, and permit 
the privilege of initiating money-bills to rest with the House 
of Representatives. A clause, again, was actually adopted in 
committee, giving Congress the power of disallowing Acts of 
the State Legislatures ; but this was shortly felt to be strongly 
at conflict with the State-rights theory ; and, by a remarkable 
compromise, the power of disallowance was transferred from the 
Legislature to the Judiciary, from Congress to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In short, the Constitution ultimately 
framed “ holds in combination two principles, nicely, jealously, 
and elaborately balanced against one another; it is the com- 
pound result of two clashing influences which were simultane- 
ously at work upon it at every stage of its construction, and 
there is hardly any part of it which does not show visible marks 
of the forces by which it was beaten into shape.” 

The mode of enacting the Constitution was equally significant. 
The Convention framed it, the Confederate Congress adopted it, 
the separate States confirmed it. It is remarkable, however, 
that the confirmation was not by the State Legislatures, but by 
special Conventions of the people of each State. Much argument 
has been spent on this circumstance, but Professor Bernard’s ex- 
position of the reasons for it, and of its effects, is reasonable 
and satisfactory :— 

The reasons for this method of proceeding were simple and intelligible, and 
very agreeable to the temper of the American mind. The State Legislatures 
were indeed, in every State, the actual depositaries of political power ; but it 
might well be doubted whether they were authorized to transfer that power, 
or any portion of it, to a body external to the State, or to subject for ever the 
people of their own community to the acts of a Legislature in which they 
would have perhaps an inconsiderable share. The practice of acting by con- 
ventions or committees, chosen spontaneously and irrefularly, been 
familiar in every State from the very beginning of the Kevolution; and it 
would occur at once to every American as the proper and legitimate way of 
obtaining the assent of the community to any large alteration in their poli- 
tical condition. The act was one which required the assent of the sovereign 
power in each State, and the sovereign power resided in the people, the func- 
tions of the Legislature being limited and defined by law. But a resort to 
the people as the source of sovereign power within a particular community 
does not destroy or suspend the separate existence of the community itself; 
nor is its identity drowned or lost because other communities are doing the 
same thing, for the same object, at the same time. And that the mode of 
proceeding did not (as has been very often contended by very high autho- 
rities) convert the ratification from a federal into a national act, in other 
words, from an act done by each community, separately and independently, 
into an act done by the American people in.their collective capacity, will be 
clear if we consider what those words mean. To uphold the latter view is 
really to maintain that the ratification by a majority of the whole American 
people would have bound the minority, as a majority of all the French people 
elected Louis Napoleon Emperor, and as a majurity of all the Savoyards are 
reckoned to have ved the annexation of Savoy; that the people of the 
Eastern States, if they had all voted against it, could have been compelled to 
accept it as a law by the unanimous votes of the people of the Southern 
States; that this was the light in which the act was regarded at the time; in 
a word, that the question submitted to the Convention of New York was not 
whether the State of New York should agree to the Union, though that was 
the only question which a majority in New York was competent to deter- 
mine. Propositions evidently absurd and historically untrue. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS—1661-2.* 


M* GREEN is by far the best of our female historians, 
biographers, or whatever they are to be called. Miss 
Strickland had taken the Queens, pe | had left Mrs. Green only 
such small gleanings as the Princesses; but it was easy to see 
that the daughters had fallen into better hands than their 
mothers. Mrs. Green’s subject did not allow her to show—and 
very likely she could not show if she had been allowed—an 
great depth or great brilliancy. But she proved herself 
to be a good, painstaking antiquary, who looked for things 
in their right places, and kept herself clear of nonsense and 
blundering. Mrs. Green strikes us as a very fit person for the 
work of calendaring State Papers, and, as we have not heard 
that the Protestant Alliance has brought any charges against 
her on the score of orthodoxy, we hope that she may have life 
and strength and goodwill to continue the occupation. We have; 
however, a small matter against her—namely, that she has not 
given us any sort of preface. We do not want, and the editors 
of this series never give us, those long essays, good and bad, 
which we get from the editors of the Chronicles and Memorials ; 
but a certain amount of preface, such as that prefixed by Mr. 
Bruce to a former volume, is very useful and almost necessary. 
Mr. Bruce summed up, very clearly and very impartially, the main 
contents of the volume. Mrs. Green has certainly given usa full 
index, which is very useful in its own way, but which does not 
supply the want of an Introduction. 


The volume extends over a year and a half, from June, 1661, 


to the end of 1662. It was the time when the country was “ 


recovering itself after the turmoil of revolution and civil war, 
and before the beginning of those political struggles which gave 
a darker character to the later years of Charles If. Both the 
King and his subjects were settling themselves down in their 
places. But the entries show throughout that the country was still 
in a transitional state. We see many signs that the traces of the 
civil war had not yet passed away, and that men did not yet feel 
quite sure of the stability of the restored Monarchy. The Church 
especially is still only in process of settlement. The Act of 
Uniformity is passed and comes into force within the period 
included in the present volume. The sale of Dunkirk and the 
marriage of Charles with Katharine of Portugal also come within 
our range. We find these various subjects either by looking 
through the volume or by using the Index; but to have had 
them well grouped together in an Introduction would have been 
a great advantage. 


my | historians have mentioned—and the Spectator, a gene- 
ration later, amusingly satirized—the number and the strange 
character of the petitions with which Charles IL., in the first 
years of his reign, was beset from people praying for offices, 
grants, recommendatory letters, favours of all kinds, in return 
for real or supposed services or sufferings in the Royal cause. 
On the one hand, it is clear that Charles often allowed very 
meritorious service to go unrewarded, or very inadequately re- 
warded. On the other, it is equally clear that many of the claims 
made upon him were extremely ridiculous, and that those whose 
claims were really the weightiest were by no means the most 
forward in oe them. In our recent notice of the previous 
volume of the series, we gave some specimens of the sort of claims 
put forward, and the sort of rewards asked for; and a host of 
others, at least equally curious in their way, mightbe gathered from 
the volume now before us. The coming of the Queen, and the 
necessary arrangements of her household, of course drew forth a 
host of candidates for offices about her Majesty’s person. Rachel 
Jevon, the daughter of a loyal clergyman who “could only give 
his children education without maintenance,” asks first “ for the 
place of one of the meanest servants about the Queen,” and then, 
more definitely, “for the place of Rocker to the Queen.” We are 
not courtiers enough to know whether a Queen needs “ rocking” 
in her own person, or whether Rachel looked forward, a little 
prematurely, to rocking the cradle of a future Prince of Wales, 
Henry Guy asks humbly “ to be placed on the list of candidates 
for the oflice of Gentleman Usher to the Queen.” Sir Henry 
Clerke is bolder, and asks for the office itself; while Thomas 
Shirley goes further still, and asks “ for the place of Gentleman 
Usher to the Queen, and for positive orders for his admission,” 
But then Guy pleads no services. Clerke and Shirley both served 
in the war; but while Sir Henry was only “sequestered and 
obliged to sell most of his inheritance to support his family,” 
Mr. Shirley had been “ plundered himself and imprisoned.” 
William Wright “has no friend to speak for him, but entreats 
compassion for his miserable condition.” But the widows are 
those who make out the best cases. Hearken to the petition of— 
Jane Penning, widow. To be set down for Mistress Laundress to the 
Queen, on mediation of the Queen-Mother, and of the Duchess of Orleans, 
His Majesty’s sister, whom she has served nine years, chiefly without ralen 
lost two husbands in His Majesty’s service, and has a heavy burden of 
and five distressed children. 


Dame Frances Baker, widow of Sir Thomas, had done some- 
thing, and attempted much more; but she seems to have been 4 
little given to fine writing. She asks— 


For the place of one of the Dressers to the Queen, having, by undaunted 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of Charles II. 
1661-2. by Mary Anne Everett Green. 1861. 
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courage and constancy of mind, promoted His Majesty’s interest in the 
darkest time of its eclipse. Annexing, : 
Statement made Fto Nicholas] that the petitioner's late husband, Sir 
Thos. Baker, was sent by the late King from Oxford te Exeter, to 
raise money among his tenants, but died of the epidemic in the army ; 
that she was compelled to sell her jointure for support, and ofter- 
wards she exerted herself to preserve Col. Edw. Hammond and Col. 
Warren; and that she laboured much to gain access to Cromwell, in 
order to induce him to moderation, but failed. Details of her inter- 
views with Mrs. Whetstone, his best beloved sister, and Mrs. Crom- 
well; she was threatened with impri t, but Cr ll let her 
as a “woman of undaunted spirit, not to be terrified.” Requests 
Nicholas’s) assistance to approach His Majesty's feet. 
Another knight’s widow aspires to dignities clearly above her, 
yet there is a certain connexion of ideas between her sufferings 
and the rewards she seeks :— 

Dame Martha Jackson, widow. For the place of Gentlewoman of the 
Horse and Lady of the Crupper to the Queen; also to be Countess of Pall 
Mall, Viscountess of Piccadilly, and Baroness of the Mews. Has suffered 
much for the service of horse and foot officers, and was cnce shot in the thigh. 
Robert Hubert De Forge urges claims which are a little obscure. 
He asks— 

For the place of Page of the back stairs or Groom of the Privy Chamber 

to the Queen, “ one of the choicest rarities of her sex in this our age.” His 
Majesty, on sight of part of his collection of rarities, promised him the place 
of Gentleman Usher, but he lost it by his absence, when sent into divers parts 
of Germany to fetch the remainder of his rarities, collected in many foreign 
courts during his exile. ‘ 
Are we to suppose that the claimant wished to be put into the 
service of so choice a rarity as Queen Katharine on account of 
her natural congruity with his own collection of rarities? History 
will not allow the thought, or the words of the petition might 
almost have led us to suppose that the Infanta already formed a 
part of Mr. De Forge’s collection, and that the royal marriage 
was the result of King Charles’s inspection of it. 

Hugh, son of Sir John Acland, naturally enough asks for the 
renewal of a Baronetcy granted to his father, but the evidence 
of which grant has been lost in the troubles; but the following 
petition is at first sight less clear :— 

William Earl of Airth and Menteith. For a warrant for making a 

Baronet, so that he may be enabled to subsist, until some satisfaction can be 
granted from the great sums due to him from the King, for want of which 
he is reduced to strange extremities. 
This Seotch earl is by no means the only person who asks for 
“the making of a baronet” as a way of mending his fortunes. 
We conceive the meaning to be that Lord Airth was to be 
allowed to recommend any person whom he could find willing to 
accept a title on such terms, and to pocket the very considerable 
fees—originslly a composition for maintaining soldiers in Ulster 
—which were paid by a newly created baronet. This strange 
merchandize of honours is certainly in the true Stuart style. 

The services of Peter Carey are, perhaps, on the whole, the 
most singular in the book. His mother, Elizabeth Carey, 
widow, prays— 

That the pension granted her for service to the late King may be trans- 
ferred,‘she being old and deprepit, to her son Peter, who followed His 
Majesty to Oxford, and was there bitten by his dog Cupid. 

Here is a case of “ Killing no Murther :”"— 

Capt. Thos. Gardiner. For relief; faithfully served during the late rebel- 

lion; was taken prisoner at Newark, and kept 12 months; in 1657, intended 
an attempt on Cromwell, but was taken in the gallery at Hampton Court, 
with two loaded pistols and a dagger, kept 12 months a prisoner, and only 
failed to be sentenced to death by want of evidence on the trial. 
The end of the petition sounds to us creditable to the Protector. 
“Want of evidence on trial” by no means necessarily implied 
any failure of sentence of death, when Charles, later in his reign, 
found it convenient either to avenge himself on his enemies or 
to sacrifice his friends. 

We find considerable signs here and there that all people, 
even in that day of Royalist reaction, were not perfectly satistied 
with the rule of their legitimate Sovereign. Just then, fanaticism 
was the only ally that plain truth had left, and in that garb 
truth did sometimes speak out :— 

Information by B. & C.,—that at the house of George Wade, cook, a 
resort of dissipated persons, Cook said that no good can come so long as 
Jezebel and her whoredom reigns ; that God will in time release his people 
from tyranny; that before the King’s restoration, he was thought a most 
gracious prince, but now his corruptions have turned against him thousands 
who would sheath their swords in the bowels of him and his council; and 
that they wait for a revelation of the Spirit to bring this to pass. 

Information by B. & C.—that Major Clayton declared that had they 
known that things would come to this pass they would have aided Lambert, 
and that they are punished for not sacrificing their lives in defence of Har- 
rison and the rest, so barbarously murdered ; that King and Parliament will 
be _ in good time, for there are thousands of discontented persons, 
and the old officers are ready to aid in their several counties. 

Information by A. B[radley,) that Lieut. Col. Kiflin said that the scarlet 
whore, the King, must be stabbed, and it could easily be done in his bed- 
chamber ; also, on Aug. 19, he said that he was to command 700 men. 

Here is a piece of destruction which makes the antiquary 
mourn for the loss of one of the most historic buildings in the 
kingdom. Now, unluckily, not even enough “ to shelter the 
Justices on the Bench” remains of the Castle where Parliaments 
were held, and where Thomas of Canterbury, in his own phrase, 
“fought with beasts :"— 

See. Nicholas to the Earls of Exeter and Westmoreland, Lord Lieutenants 
of Northamptonshire. The King thanks their deputy lieutenants for forward- 
hess in executing his commands to demolish the walls of Northampton, but 
as the labourers will soon be wanted for harvest, he consents that the stone 
of the walls be assigned to such persons as shall speedily and thoroughly take 
it down, or if they refuse it, to loyal persons of the neighbouring county ; 
hopes that this and the Sol. in the ‘treasurer’s hands will complete the work, 
but His Majesty will not have it delayed, even though it cause greater 


expense. As much of the castle may remain as is necessary to shelter the 
justices on the bench; the arms which they have seized are to be laid up in 
some safe place, for the use of the county. The deputy lieutenants may 
return home when a considerable part of the town is dismantled, leaving one 
of them to overlook the work and secure the peace ; the King refuses their 
request for Mr. Willoughby, not thinking his fortune answerable to the 
employment. 

Here is a discontented Justice of Peace. Surely the wish, 
even alternatively, of a Bench “ all knaves and fools,” was wrung 
from Sir Richard either in a moment of bitterness or by strong 
love of antithesis. It would have been a great pity for the 
county, in such a strait, to have lost the benefits of Sir Richard's 
own wisdom and honesty, even if no one else had any :— 

Sir Rich. Everard to Sec. Nicholas. Has often complained of being un- 
equally yoked with persons not qualified, as justices of peace. Gave a warrant 
for apprehending a villain lurking about court contrary to proclamation, but 
application was at once made to Mr. Jegon, a brother magistrate, who dis- 
charged him on bail. Prays that the bench may be either all knaves and fools, 
or all loyal and diligent. Without speedy course, proclamations will soon 
signify little. 

Amateur legislators were not wanting. The following projector 
only wanted to go back to the good old times of Henry fr. — 

ProBacireos MiAcrarpis to Sec. Nicholas. Suggests a law to castrate thieves 
and robbers, as the most effectual means of suppressing theft. 

We will end with an entry which has utterly floored us, and 
which seems, by the note of interrogation, to have equally puzzled 
Mrs. Green:—_ 

Certificate of delivery of an old fish (?), for a mast from the store at Ports- 
mouth, to Capt. Twiddiman of Dover. 


GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY.* 


ERE we have, not indeed a perfect Guide-book to West- 
minster Abbey, but a very hopeful instalment towards such 
a work. Such an account of our finest English church as 
its historical importance and its artistic merit alike demand, 
has yet to be written; and it is almost certain that the encyclo- 
pedie task, if ever it is accomplished, will require the labour of 
more than one hand. As far as it goes, the volume before us is 
undertaken on a right principle. The bulk of the architectural 
description is furnished by no less competent an authority than 
Mr. G. G. Scott, who has held for twelve years the official post 
of Surveyor of the Abbey, while a dozen coadjutors—including, 
among some Jess distinguished names, those of Professor Willis, 
Mr. Burges, and Mr. Burtt—contribute each an appendix on 
some matter of technical or antiquarian detail. These subsidiary 
dissertations, however, are of unequal value ; and we feel the want. 
of better editorial care in the general revision of the volume. 
Mr. Scott is not the editor of the book—a fact which it seems 
necessary to state, because, considering that he is the author of 
the greater and more important part of the volume, and the 
prominence given to his name on the title-page, it is at first sight 
rather startling to find him openly, but most deservedly, com- 
plimented in the preface. But the real editor is anonymous, 
and—as both his grammar and his Latin halt—must be consi- 
dered scarcely equal to the duty which he has assumed. Never- 
theless, he ventures to criticise and to amend, by notes or 
interpolations in the text, some of Mr. Scott’s architectural 
statements ; and he has in one passage inserted a very common- 
place platitude as to the use of pinnacles in counteracting the 
thrust of flying buttresses, which is quite out of place and imper- 
tinent to the immediate subject under discussion. Further on, he 
makes Mr. Scott talk of *‘ crotchets ” for ‘* crockets,” and again of 
a‘‘quadrant-shaped coke-box,” preserved in the triforium ; which 
last is puzzling enough till it is seen that the word ought to be 
“cope-box,” and that the thing described resembles those two 
curious chests designed for the same purpose, which are still to be 
seen in York Minster. Two very palpable errors in one page— 
by one of which the high altar of Henry VII.’s chapel is repre- 
sented as taken down in Edward IV.’s reign, while the other 
speaks of “ very distant” (for distinct) “traces of altars”—make 
nonsense of avery interesting disquisition by Mr. William Burges 
on the original position of the high altar, and the founder’s tomb 
in that chapel. Whether these are due to the author's hand- 
writing, or to the editor’s incuria, we do not know; but the 
latter must have the exclusive honour of one most extraordinary 
sentence in the prefatory notice. It has lately been brought to 
light that the nave of Westminster Abbey was rebuilt in 1413 by 
Richard Whittington and Richard Harrowden (a monk of the 
Abbey), to whom Henry V. issued a commission for the purpose. 
It has been plausibly one by Mr. Lysons, in his recent 
memoir of Lord Mayor Whittington, that this semi-mythic per- 
sonage was the very man named in the Royal Commission, and 
this opinion seems to be adopted by the present editor. The 
story goes that, when the King was unable to repay the sums which 
Whittington had advanced, the creditor magnanimously destroyed 
the bonds. We recommend the Civil Service Examiners to set 
the following sentence, by the editor of the volume before us, 
in an early paper, as a specimen of bad grammar to be corrected. 
“If the tradition that the King, being unable to repay the lar 
sums advanced by the Lord Mayor, generously burnt the bonds, 
cannot be exactly authenticated, it may, at least, possibly be true, 
as the dates correspond, and the King was certainly hard pressed 
for money at that time.” ‘‘Generous” is a strange epithet for 


" * Gleanings from Westminster Abbey. By George Gilbert Scott, R.A., 

FS.A. With Appendices supplying further Particulars, and completi 

5 eed of the Abbey Buildings. i Oxford and London: J. IL. ol 
1861. 
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such an act, if, as the grammar here represents it, the debtor did 
it himself. We cannot but lament that so instructive a volume 
as this—which is, moreover, so beautifully illustrated by some of 
Jewitt’s best woodcuts—has not been better edited. Most of 
the papers before us, if not all of them, have already appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. Weare not the less glad to see them 
in a collected form ; Sut the fact might as well have been stated. 

Mr. Scott’s own admirable apers, which were originally read 
before the Royal Institute of Brhtish Architects and the Middle- 
sex Archeological Society, give a conspectus of the whole existin 
remains of the Abbey and the conventual buildings. A ground- 
plan, which is made by the gradations of its shading to represent 
the several ages of each part of the structure, shows us that the 
Chapel of the Pyx and the whole vaulted undercroft, extending 
southward under the old dormitory, which is the present West- 
minster School room—besides the lower story of the refectory, 
which forms the south side of the cloister—are remains of Edward 
the Confessor’s work, in the Late Saxon or Early Norman style, 
whichever we may please to call it. Multitudes of people have 
ay through that tunnel-like and windy passage which goes 

ry the appropriate name of the Dark Cloister, without knowing 
that it was built some years before the battle of Hastings. We 
do not know—nor is it explained in the text—why the inner face 
of the chapter-house is also shaded as though it were of the same 
Saxon period. The superficial decoration of the inner wall is, 
as is well known, of the most exquisite kind of Pointed Archi- 
tecture—that of the reign of Henry III. Late Norman is only 
found in the remains of St. Catherine’s Chapel, supposed to have 
been the Infirmary Chapel, which are visible to the east of the 
Little Cloister. ‘This building, in position as well as style, is 
euriously like the similar church which is found, in a still more 
perfect condition, on the south side of Ely Cathedral. The 
choir, chevet, and transepts of the Abbey church, and the 
chapter-house with its vestibule, belong to the great rebuild- 
ing undertaken by Henry III. The eastern half of the nave, 
with the corresponding part of the cloister, was built in the 
First Pointed manner of Edward I. Later m the same style 
is the south-eastern angle of the cloisters. All the west 
end of the nave, with the remainder of the cloisters, and the 
abbot’s house (now the Deanery) including the famous Jerusalem 
Chamber, were built in the Earlier Third Pointed, while the 
eastern Chapel of Henry VII., replacing the Lady Chapel of 
Henry III., was added in the Tudor times of the expiring Gothic. 
It wiil be seen by this summary how splendid an opportunity for 
architectural study is afforded by the Abbey, if only the vergers 
would allow any one to enjoy it. As things are, most persons of 
education and refinement avoid the Abbey, out of service-time, 
as they would a pestilence ; for it is not only that they are sure to 
be disgusted by the ignorance and irreverence of the showmep 
who hurry the ill-assorted parties of visitors round the eastern 
chapels, but, if they happen to take an intelligent interest in the 
subject, or to wish to tarry a little longer than usual before any 
particular monument or architectural detail, they are insulted into 
the bargain. It is high time that this long-standing abuse should 
be remedied. 

Mr. Scott argues with great probability, as we think, that the 
Saxon church of the Confessor was nearly, if not quite, as large 
as the present one. His description of the Chapel of the Pyx 
and the adjacent Saxon remains will be read with great interest. 
The former is not to be entered without vast trouble and man 
formalities. It is practically inaccessible ; but the adjoining cel- 
lars might well be thrown open to visitors. Mr. Scott introduces 
his description of the actually existing church with the following 
judicious passage :— 

I now come to the existing church, a building which does not owe its 
claims upon our study to its antiquarian and historical associations, intensely 
interesting though these must be to every man worthy of the name of an 
Englishman. It has claims upon us architects, I will not say of a higher, 
but of another character, on the ground of its intrinsic and superlative 
merits as a work of art of the highest and noblest order; for, though it is 
by no means pre-eminent in general scale, in height, or in richness of sculp- 
ture, there are few churches in this or any other country having the same 
exquisite charms of proportion and artistic beauty which this church pos- 
sesses ; a beauty which never tires, and which impresses itself afresh upon the 
eye and the mind, however frequently you view it, and however glorious the 
edifices which, during the intervals, you may have se¢h; and, I may add, 
which rides so triumphantly over the dishonour which under the name, for 
the most part falsely assumed, of high art, more modern ages have ruthlessly 
heaped upon it. 

Referring to the radiating chapels round the apse of West- 
minster Abbey—a plan so strongly recalling the peculiar chevets 
of the great French churches— Mr. Scott surmises that HenryIIL., 
during his sojourn in France, became enamoured of this arrange- 
ment, which he may well have seen in course of building at 
Amiens, Rheims, and elsewhere. But he argues against the 
presumption that a French architect was — to design 
the Westminster church. Judging from internal evidence, he 
suggests that an English architect may have been sent abroad by 
the King to study the great French cathedrals then in course of 
erection. Until this shall have been disproved by any discoveries 
which may yet be made in our national records or in the archives 
of the abbey, it may very well be accepted as true. As Mr. Scott 
well observes, if a Frenchman had been employed, we should 
have had a ground plan exactly like a French one, which more- 
over would have been carried out, as in the case of the work of 
William of Sens at Canterbury, with French detail. “As it is, 
however,” he continues, “the plan, though founded on that com- 
mon in France, differs greatly from any existing church, and it 


contains no French detail whatever, excepting the work of appa. 
veatly one carver.” ‘The hand of this foreign artist is traced 
chiefly among the capitals of the wall-arcading, in the style of 
the foliage. Our author's next remarks about bar-tracery are so 
obscure, probably from unintelligent editing, that we fail to 
understand his meaning. The enormous size of the triforium at 
Westminster is the next point insisted upon, and its great con- 
venience for such public solemnities as coronations is referred to, 
It is greatly to be wished that access to these noble triforial gal- 
leries, from which by far the most beautiful views of the interior 
are to be had, were more freely granted to such visitors as would 
appreciate the —- In one of the appendices Mr. B 

suggests, not altogether without probability, that it was in the 
spacious triforium that Caxton first set up his printing press in 

estminster Abbey. 

Mr. Scott appears to be fascinated, like so many others of his 
craft, with the idea of discovering some geometrical law for 
beauty of proportion. The internal arches of Westminster he 
succeeds in resolving into three equilateral triangles. This is a 
curious but rather infructuous speculation ; but there are many 
who will read his remarks on this subject with special interest. 
The minute accuracy of the proportions which he gives is certainly 
surprising. We observe that the notion of there being a mystic 
or symbolic meaning in these proportions is discreetly ignored 
altogether. The next = which arrests us is the ingenious 
imaginary restoration of the lost original tracery of the great 
rose windows of the transepts from the pattern of some encaustic 
paving-tiles stili remaining in the chapter-house. It would be 
an enormous improvement to the interior of the church if the 
present debased north rose-window were brought back to its 
original design. The discussion as to what kind of central tower 
over the crossing was originally intended is one of great interest. 
Mr. Scott concludes, chiefly from the slightness of the exquisitely 
graceful piers of the central crossing, that nothing but a light 
Jleche, after the French fashion, was ever thought of. It is con- 
solatory that he gives us some hopes that the beautiful chapter- 
house will, before long, be freed from the records for the accom- 
modation of which it has been so shamefully defaced and defiled. 
No more lovely architectural composition was ever designed than 
this building, if Mr. Scott has “ restored” it rightly in the engrav- 
ings which illustrate this part of the volume. But we can trust 
him thoroughly ; for it has clearly been a labour of love to him 
to discover and to piece together, as he has done with wonderful 
skill, the mutilated fragments of the tracery and sculpture which 
once adorned this now dishonoured structure. He reminds us 
that Parliament obtained the use of the chapter house fora 
record-office on condition of maintaining it in repair; and he 
hints that an appeal may well be made to the Legislature for 
funds for its thorough restoration when it shall be given back to 
the Dean and Chapter. It will be a national disgrace if this 
noble building is not rescued from its present state of degrada- 
tion, Another very interesting part of the abbey, the Chapel of 
St. Blaise, or the old Revestry, which occupies the space between 
the south transept and the vestibule leading from the cloister to 
the chapter-house, is next described and illustrated. Of the 
existence of this apartment very few visitors to the abbey are 
aware. 

Having finished his description of the actual buildi 
Mr. Scott addresses himself to the documents which have lately 
been brought to light in connexion with the history of the 
structure. Fabric-rolls and other papers discovered by Mr. 
Burtt have proved the very important fact that the chapter- 
house, which is the latest part of the work of Henry IIL., was 
finished ready for glazing so early as 1253. In an appendix, 
one of these fabric-rolls, supposed to be of this very year, is 
translated and annotated by oie Willis, with the singular 
acuteness which that unrivalled architectural antiquary always 
displays in this particular department of knowledge. Finally, 
Mr. Scott discusses various points of detail, such as the ancient 
shape of the Confessor’s shrine, the execution of the pavement 
before the altar by workmen brought from Rome by Abbot 
Ware, in 1267, and the numerous specimens of early Italian 
decorative art, which make Westminster Abbey the richest 
church north of the Alps. The tomb of William de Valence is 
stated to be a French work, probably executed by an enameller 
from Limoges. Here Mr. Scott repeats the well-known but almost 
incredible story that a statuette, which he himself had recovered 
and fixed again upon the tomb of Queen Philippa, was almost 
immediately broken off and stolen by some sacrilegious thief. 
There can be little doubt that this robbery was committed by 
some one who knew the artistic value of the precious fragment— 
a fact which aggravates his offence tenfold. 

We have already noticed incidentally the more valuable appen- 
dices. One more must be mentioned, in which Mr. J. H. Parker 
describes the curious remains of the Jewel-house of Richard I1., 
the lower stories of which still exist beneath the record office of 
the House of Lords, a little to the south-east of the chapter- 
house. Our readers will see that a more valuable archeological 
book, or one more full of original information, could scarcely be 
named than this modestly entitled Gleanings from Westminster 
Abbey. We repeat our hope that the volume may grow into a 
complete guidebook. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications. 
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the of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, 

Monday, December 2nd, and over? evening until further notice, Balfe’s New ra of 
THE PURITANS DAUGHTER retto by J. V. Bridgeman). Supported by Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Susan Pyne, Messrs, Geert, George Honey, A. St. Alhbyn 
©. Lyall, Wallworth, T. Distin, E. Dussek, and W. Harrison. Conductor, Mr. Alfred M. 

The new "Mr. Callcott. Priv from 10s, 64, to £4 4s. ; Stalls, 78.; 
xe! Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s.; Pit, ts. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 
is, Box open daily, io 5. No charge for Booking. Commenice at Seven, 


This Bvesing hey? commence with A WIFE’S JOURNAL, G. 
Vining, Kate Ter er which on THE. Pook NOBLEMAN, Mr. Alfred Wigan, Mr. LA 
Matthews, Mrs. A Wigan. ‘fo conclude with THE BOARDING SCHOOL. Messrs. 
G. Vining, F. Charlies, Dewar, Belmore, Mrs. F. Matthews, Madlles. Herbert, Kate Terry, 
Rainsforth, Moore, Harland, Taubridge, Stewart, Austin, Cooke, Bruce, and Atkins. 
Commence’ at Half-past Seven 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S 

L.— On Monday Evening next, December 2nd, *BEETHOY EN’S GRAND 
SEPTETT in E flat will be performed, full see Programme. Executants— 
M. Vieuxtemps (his last appearance but two), Mr. Charies Hailé (his last appearance 
before Christmas), M. M, L. Ries, H. Webb, Cheaten, C. Harper, Chisholm, Severn, and 
Payne. Vocalists—Mdlle. lorence Lancia and Miss’ Leflier. Conductor—Mr. Ben edict, 
Sofa 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Adinission, ls, Tickets at Chappell aud Co.'s 50, New Bond- 
stree and Oramer's and 8, Rezent- street; Keith, Prowse and Co.'s, 48, Cheap“ 
side ; aan at Austin’s Ticket-ollice, 28, Piccadi lly. 


FREN CH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— The NINTH 
UAL WINTER EXHIBITION of CABINET PIOTURES, by living British 
Artists, x NOW OPEN daily, from Half-past Nine to Five. Admission, ‘Due Shilling. 


CXS STAL PALACE.—In accordance with general desire, M. 
DIN will commence a renewed engagement of a series of daily performances on 
the TOHT ROPE on Monday, December 0th. The encomiums lavished on the occasion 
of M. Blondin’s display of these marvellous feats last summer renders it unnecessai 
dilate upont them. For their complete display a platform will be erected immediately in 
yess = Great Orchestra, the rope being fixed a few feet above the lowest step of the 
rchestra, 
The performances, accompznied by the full Orchestral Bands, will be varied daily 
Admission One Shilling.—Schools of ten or more pupils will be =" at half-price. 
M. Blonain’s performance will commence at Three o’clock each 


GOVERNESS. —A LADY. who has had long <Xperience in 
liberty hristmas, Salary, Seventy Guineas. 

Address, M. N., Post-office, Rochester, Kent. 


A LADY who has had long Experience i in 1 Tuition, i is desirous 
A. of AME-ENGAGEMENT. She instructs in English in all ite branches, French, 


, = E. H., T. Sorby, Esq., Park Grange, Sheffield. 


DUCATION. —A very desirable opportunity i is presented to 
Parents or Guardians who is under Ten years of f ane, a HOME 
EDUCATION ‘and tender care in th of ofa reuiding in one of the 


Midand Counties, 
For ‘orme and (references, apply, by letter, to Mrs. CAMPBELL, care of Messrs. Hatchard 


& Co., 187, Piecadill 


T° NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN ABOUT to TRAVEL 
h their Families or alone, a PHYSICIAN of mature age and ample experience 


OFPERS Mais SERVICES, 
Address by letter only, appoiating an interview, M.D., care of Messrs. J. Bell and Co., 


338, Oxford-street. 


WIFE OF A PHYSICIAN, known, and highly 


connected, is desirous of vecuiving a FEW PUP 
ters, under circumstances offering peculiar who home and 


instruction for their children, 
by to care of Messrs. Treacher, Booksellers, &c., East-street and 


street, B 


WANTED, an EDITOR to conduct x, _FIRST- CLASS 


PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER upon strictly honest 
There will be no stint of Capital to carry out the business, wits the best sonebinery, and 
the Editor may receive = + P pe after paying expenses and Five pe Ce Cent, upon the 
Capital advanced. No app who cannot give the most sat 
as to his ABILITY antl ke dress, Box, 45, Post-office, Gavesee” 


HERODOTUS. 


Vv olumes wanted, provided they order them «f once of their respective bookse! 

copies of the New Edition pe is printed Volume for Volume, 

with the old, w i be struck off for those who apply in time, otherwise the next 
sold in separa’ 


not 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY .—More than Half a Million 
of Volumes have been added to this Li since January, 1858, This su in- 
cintes « lerne number of copies of every recent wor of ac nowed merit in HI RY, 

HY, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and ADV ENTURE, and the 


GR. 
ER Cass OF FICTION. 
Revised Lists of F Geeks seen ntly added, and of surplus copies withdrawn for sale, will be 


forwarded, postage free, on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-strect, London ; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. — 


MU DIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY.— 
All the Pad, Books of the Present Season and of the Past Thirty Years are in 


Circulation at this Extensive 3 Librar; 
List of Works recently added, and ‘cr Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, will be for- 


warded, postage free, on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
_New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester ; and New-street, Birmingham. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY.— 
Hopes and Fears, by Miss Tonge. Two Vols, $s, 64.—Silas Marner, 5s.— Essay: 
Reviews, Atkineon’ Travels in Siberia, Valley of a Hundred Pires." Three 
Vols., 5s.—Lord Elgin’s Mission to ee yes Two Vols.,, 10s, 6d.—and more than One Thousand 
other Works of the Past and Present Seasons, Lists of which will be forwarded, postage 
free, on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIB, 
_New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


CHEAP Bi BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY.—Surplus Copies 
of “Du Chaillu’s Africa,” “‘ Akinson’s = Amoor,” “ Galton’s Vacation 
“ Lord Elgin’s Mission to China,” and many other Books, are now ON SALE, at 
reduced prices. Catalogues sent gratis. 
BULL’S LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE (now HYDE PARK 

TUTE) is RE-OPENED at 115, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park. The HALF- 
TERM Lo the SENIOR CLASSES commences on the 6th of Dessaaber. Prospectuses to 
be had on application. 


QUEER WOOD COLLEGE, Four Miles from Dunbridge 


Station, South-Western Railway, Hampshire. The Course of Instruction embraces 
Mathematics, Natural toe go Theoretic and Practical Chemistry, English, Classics, 
Yoreign Languages, Practical Surveying, Levelling, &c., Mechanical and Free-han 
Drawing, and Music, The Principal is assisted by Ten resident Masters. The position of 
(ie Establishment is healthful, and the advantages various and unusual, Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus, which may be had on application, 

vr 
\V YKE HOUSE, W EY MOU TH.—The Rev. J. W. Neat, 
Cambri t Graduate and 
TWENTY SONS of ter on d PUBLIC SCHOO 
The house is situated in its own _grouns of five acres, overlooking Portland aa the Bay, 
and within ten minutes’ walk of excellent bathing. 
For particulars, &c., apply to the Rev. J, W. NEAT, Weymouth, 


LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE.—HIGH and COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS.—The Directors desire to receive applications for the HEAD MASTER- 
SHIP of the above-named Schools, from gentlemen competent to undertake that office, 
and to advise and assist in the management of the Evening School of the Institute. A 
minimum salary of £430 per annum will be guaranteed, Further particulars of salary and 
= and ai! requisite infurmation, may be obtained by applying by letter to the under- 
signed, to whom Candidates are requested to send 4 their applications, with copies of 
their testimonials, on or before the lst December nex 
Liverpool, November 19th, 1361, ASTRUP CARISS, Secretary. 


MERCERS CHAPEL SCHOOL, COLLEGE HILL, 
LONDON.—A SECOND MASTER is REQUIRED for this School, from Christmas, 
1861, at a Salary of £300 per Annum. The Duties of the Geutleman to be appointed are to 
assist the Head Master in instructing the Scholars in Classics, Mathematics, Divinity 
and general Literature. The number of Boys in the School at’ present is Seventy. Schoo! 
hours from Nine to Twelve in the Morning, and from One to Four in the Afternoon through- 
out the year on week days only. ‘The olidays a »pointed by the Company at present are 
two days at Baster, ten days at Whitsuntide, six weeks at Midsummer, four weeks 
A a and a few single days upon certain annual festivals, No Private Pupils are 

allowed 
The Mercers’ Company reserve to themselves the power to alter the regulations of the 
School from time to time; and the Masters are appointed only wl the Ladyday Quarter 
in each year, subject to re-election at the pleasure of the Compan: 
Applications to be made and testimonials sent to H. Ba Clerk to the Mercers’ 
Company, Ir lane, Ch , on or defore Wednesday, the 11th December. 


BONN ,ON THE RHINE.—Dr. BREUSING PREPARES 
a limited number of PUPILS for the COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS for the 
ARMY or NAVY, &c.—Address, Dr. BREUSING, 100, Coblenzer Strasse, Bonn, Rhenish 


> 

SIXTEEN VOLUMES at a TIME are SUPPLIED from 
COOMES’S LIBRARY, 141, Kegent-street, to Country Su ing £3 

gor 3 ; a larger number than is allowed by any other Library in Town or 

‘own Subscriptions, Oue Guinea and upwards, Jrospectus sent on application, 

Regent-street. 

IN BAN ERUPTOY, —RE J. SMITH, Goldsmith and Jeweller, William- 
street, City. SALE of the fester abont £1500 worth) of the beautiful and well- 
selected STOCK of JEWELLERY, WATCHES, &c. 


MESSRS. DEBEN HAM, STORR, and SONS are instructed 


DAY, December 4, at 11, and Watches, all new 
and of the iineat nich, NGola Ghard and Alhert a 


rupt by 
On View on and the prior. of H. H. STANSFIELD 

Official 10, Basinghali-street ; of Messrs. 8 and Sons, Solicitors,7, W 

mington-square ; and of the Auctioneers, King-street. Masten. 


THE GREAT METROPOLITANJAU CTION MART, KING- STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
Announcement of Extensive and Important SALES of every variety of Valuable 
CHATTEL PROPERTIES, DEC, 2nd, and following days. 
MESSRS. DEBENHAM, STORR, AND | SONS beg to 

announce that their AUCTIONS for next week will be held 
the 2nd.—Foreign Laces, Genoa and French Velvets, Cloths, 


trd.—Silver Plate, Jewellery, Diamond Work, and 160 Gold and Silver 
Wasehes. Also, on the same day, a Stock of Meerschaum Pipes, Cigars, Tobacco, &e. ; 
and a Lady’s Wardrobe of Apparel, Gentlemen's Attire, &c. 

On Wednesday, 4th.—A Beautiful Stock of Fine Gold Bijouterie, gurianet ey Precious 
Stones, and 200 Watches and Clocks, by order of theassignees of Mr. J, C, Smith, a bankrupt. 
On the same Day, in the large Ground-floor Room—A Sale of Apparel a ‘aoe Goods. 

On Thursday, Sth—A Sale of Jewellery, Clocks, Watches, Plate, and Piated Ware. 

On the same y, in the large Ground-floor Room—500 Lots of 
and Gentlemen's Winter Attire, Beaver Cloths, an Satins, and Silks and Effect 

On Friday, 6th—A similar sale. 

For Cotelonves g= Particulars, apply at the Offices of the Auctioneers, King-street, 
Covent-garden, W. 


ELIGIBLE ESTATE IN AYRSHIRE FOR SALE. 


TO BE ROUP, in the Month of JANUARY on a day to be 
fixed, unless previously disposed of by Private Bargain, 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND COMPACT ESTATE OF 
TROCHRIGG, lying in the parish and within two miles of the Town and Harbour of 
Girvan. The Prope erty is beautifully situated in the Valley ms the Girvan, and contains 
about 712 imperial acres of rich arable land. — The lands are let to industrious Senente on 
Lenses, some of which will shortly expire, when a considerable increase of rent may be 


Prussia, Reference, Rev. B. Thring Uppingham, ‘Rutland, and others. Pr 
may be had at Messrs. DULAU’S, 37, Soho-square, London, W. 


7 ee ked fur. The lands are we!l inclosed, subdivided, and sheltered, ond a are in 


MILITARY EDUCATION.—COMPETITORS for 

SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, or the STAFF COLLEGE, and Candidates for Direct 
Commissions or Staff Appointments, are PREPARED in all'the branches (compulsory 
and optiona!) of their programmes, at the Practical Military College, Sunbury, 8.W. 
Apply for prospectuses, &c., to Captain LKNDY. 


WwW 00 LWICH, INDIA CI VIL SERVICE, DIRECT 

COMMISSIONS, &e,—Gentiemen preparing for Examination may obtain advice 

as to the course to he pursued, instruction hy highly quaiified masters, and every mg 
for study, in the house of A. D. SI oRANGE, M.A., 12, Princes-si nare, Bayswater, 

At his establishme: it have qualified this year, two sueressful candidates for Woolwich, 

two for India Civil Service, eleven for Direct Commissions, and the highest in Modern 

Languages for two years at the India Civil Service Examination. 


GOVERN ESS.—The friends of a young Lady in her twenty- 

ear are anxious to obtain for her, after Christmas, a SITUATION as RESI- 
DENT" Gov! ERNESS, ger in & first-class school or a good family. She is pre to 
take advanced Pupils in Music, and can be r das im nstruc- 
tion in French and German, both conversationally and grammatically, and in the first 
principles uf Drawing. References exchanged. 


The MANSION-HOUSE and OPFICES, which are modern, are large and handsome, and 
surrounded hy very beautiful policy Founss, 5 having a southern exposure, and command- 
za magnificent view of the lrish Channel, Ailsa, Arran, and the Firth of Ciyde. 

rhe GARDEN is large, inclose’ witha b brick wall. and well stocked with fruit-trees. 

rhe Property, which is adorned with Sastving Woods, is supposed to contain valuable 
nerals, which might be wrought to antage, 

Ziiochen Station, on the May bole and Girvan Railway, is within a mile of the Mansion- 


‘So desirable an Estate is seldom in the market; and, whether viewed as a residence or 
an investment, it will be found well worthy the attention of intending purchasers, 

For tarther partion ars pegnention may be m to Messrs, Tops, MURRAY, and 
JAMIESON, W. atnbargh. in whose hands are the ‘titles ; or to Messrs. M‘LIMONT and 
Browy, Royal Book Girvan, 

Edinburgh, 12th October, 1861, 


To PRINT-SELLERS, FRAME MAKERS, &c. &c. 
Exquisite etry AT PHS and choice LINE ENGRAVINGS of the 
highest character.—A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR may be had, gratis and post free, of the 
few OLD by AUC copies of some choicest things ever produced, which 
CTION iN, at reduction in prices, but to become rare and val 
sides on on accou f the steel-plates and chromo-lith Lincoln: 


Address, stating salary, H. FP. L., Mr, Eflngham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange, 
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A UCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. who contennplate 

EMIGRATING to NEW ZEALAND should, before taking any other step, consult the 
undersigned, especially respecting the free grants of |and which are Bs to capitalists, 
servants, inale and fema er paying their 
their families or others to Auckland—viz., 40 acres for each 
pers aged eighteen and Spwarés, and 20 acres for each child aged five and under eighteen 


ALEX. F. RIDGWAY and SONS, 
4, Leicester-equare, London, W.C. Agents to the Provincial Government of Auckland. 


AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND.—VOICES from AUCK- 


LAND, containing reliable Information for Intending Emigrants to that Province, 
and Waste Land Regulations. A New and Enlarged Edition, compiled by A. F. Rip@way 
and Sons, 40, London, General Agents to the } “Government. 

1s.; post free, 1s. 2d. Also a New and Authentic Map of the Province of Auckland. 
Price, coloured, 1s. ; post free, 18. 1d, 


AU UCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND.—The undersigned Agents 
the Provincial Government of Auckland, New Zealand, Authoriged tr 
ASSISTED ASSAGES to that Province to a limited number of F SERVANTS of 
suitable for general service.—Apply to ALEX, F. and Sons, 
icester-square, London, W.C, 


ORIENTAL GENERAL CARRIERS. 


[THE ORIENTAL INLAND STEAM COMPANY 


(LIMITED), under subsidy from the Indian Government, 
Capital £500,000. 


This Company nets as Gencral Carriers both by land and water, and as General For- 
warding Agents Senagnest the East. They receive goods in Kngland for transmission 
to different points of India, whether on the Coast, or in the Interior; they convey goods 
by railway, by steam-bont, or other available means, from one part of India to another ; 
and they receive goods at the different stations in India, for transmission to England. 
They forward both by the Cape and Overland routes, as agers — cate and parcels 
or merchandize entrusted to them, whether in India or ia England, will be conveyed to 
their destinations at the lowest possible charge, without further trouble to the shipper 
or consignee, without be present risks of detention, aud without requiring the inter- 
vention of any other age tall 
For Tariff of Rates, a 1 other necessary information, apply at the Compans’ s Offices, 
0, Billiter-street, London; or 2, ag 8- ss Southampton; or to the Company’s 
nts at the different stations i n the t. number of these Agencies have been 
ready established, and the others are being! formed as rapidly as possible. 
The following are some of the existing or propused stations :— 


Agra. | Ferozepore. Moultan. 
Ahmednuggur. FPutteyghur. Neemuch, 
Aliyghur, | Fyzabadl. Nynee Tall. 
Allahabad, -atna. 
Assam. | Gwalior. | Peshawur. 
jaroda, | Kurrach | Rajmahal. 
sareilly. iahore. kawul Pindee, 
Jenares, aandour. attara. 
Bombay. j Loodheana, Sehwan. 
Saleutta. ucknow. } shikarpore, 
| habuleshwur. Simla. 
Commercolly, | Meerut. 
Dacca. 

Delhi. d 


The a for the Madras Preaidency are not matured, but will be announced 
when completed 


THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 
OMPANY.—The Directors continve to entertain APPLICATIONS for DEBEN- 
TURES at par, in sums of £100, or a multiple thereof, bearing interest at the rate of 
se xa cent. per annum, guaranteed by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in 
‘ounci 
The Debentures are for five years, with the option to the holders of renewing them 
for a second term of five years, and they have attached to them —— for the payment 
of the interest, half-yearly, at the London and County Bank, London. 
‘orms of Application and further information can be obtained at this Office. 


THOS, R, WATT, Secretary. 


Company’s tems 3, New Broad-street, London, E.C, 
h ‘November, 1861. 


| NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 1, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1834. 
Committees in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay.—Agents throughout India. 
The last Annual Reduction of Premium amounted to 45 per cent., so that a person being 
assured for £1000 at the age of 30 is now paying £13 8s. 7d., instead of £24 83, 4d. 
INVESTED CAPITAL UPWARDS OF £780,000. 


M. E, IMPEY, Secretary. 
LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


KING WILLIAM STREBT, E.c. 1806. 
PRESIDENT—CHARLES FRANKS. Bea, 
VickE-PRESIDENT—JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Francis Mitchell, Esq. | 
Alfred H Bonamy Dobree, Esq. 

The London Life A ‘iati as more than fifty years ago, on the principle 
of mutual assurance, the whole of the benefits being shared by the members assured. 
The surplus ee sone each year and ap — solely toa reduction of the premiums 
after seven y as perments have been m 

fthe present rate of reduction be maintained, persons now effecting assurances will be 

entitled, after seven years, to cr cea of 734 per cent., whereby each £10 of annual 
premium will be reduced to £2 
This Boctety has paid in lsima more than 

And has policies now in force to. 

Its accumulated fund exceeds ...... 

And its gross income is upwards of . 

Assurances may be effected up to £10,000 01 on same li 

The Society has no agents and allows no commission, nevertheless the new assurances 
aa* in the last financial year amounted to £287,240, and the new annual premiums to 


EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
DIRECTORS—1861. 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, 
GORDON MURDOCH, Esq. ~ 
Geo. Hy, Cutler, Esq. Fredk. Esq. 


Robert Hanbury, Esq. 


tablichod 


£4,150,000 


Thos, G. Barel: 
James C, C. Bel Esq. 


Henry eriaoen, Esq. W. R. Rob , Esq. 
Cave, Esq. George Martin smith, M.P, 
Esq. Goores vewman Smith, 
Geo. W. Cottam Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 


PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned t6 L) ag every fifth 
year. The assured are entitled to participate after ment of one prem 

BONUS.—The Decennial Additions made t to Policies issued before t he ath of January 

"the from £78 to £16 15s. per cent. on the sums insured, according to their respective dates 
e  aeneeaeanias Additions niade to Policies issned after the 4th of January, 1342, pond 
in like manner from £28 17s. to £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insured. 

Pur UCHASE OF POLICIES.—A Liberal Allowance is made on the Surrender of a Policy, 
either Lo a cash payment or the issue of a policy free of premium. 

LOANS.—The Directors will lend sums of £50 and oo on the security of policies 
effected with t this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequal 

Insurances Without Fustiotpetion in Profits may be effected at reduced ra’ 

Pros _- and further information may be had at the Chief Office as one. atthe 
Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall or of the Agents in Town and Country. 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


TH SAFEST FE POLICY 
An salves can possess is obviously that which insures Government Stock. 
a MOST USEFUL LIFE POLICY 
Is that which can always used, like a Bank of England Note, for financin! purposes, 
and exchanged for eash ON’ DEMAND, at the option of the holder, while he lives. ‘ 
WHERE OBTAINABLE. 

iding these advant, th issued by the CONSOLS INSU- 

CONSTITUPION OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


sociation is rsuant to Act of Parliament. It possesses near! 
six MAREHOLDERS. who have subscri large Capital to 
engagements. This fact, combined with the distinctive. advantages the 


tte 
ae | confers on Insurers and Suareholders, render it an unusually eligible channel 
either % Life I or Investments, 


Full saunamen may be obtained of 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 


‘THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1836. 
OFrrices:—1, DALE-STREET, LIVERPOOL; 20 and 21, PouLTRY, LONDON. 
The Annual Premiums in the Fire Department exceed. . 
The Annual Premiums in the Life Department exceed... 
The Accumulated Life Keserve is 


£707,000 
6 Resources of the Company are — by its Invested Funds, which exceed... £1,260;000 
The Liability of Proprietors is uniim: 
‘SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Gougens. 
JOHN ATKLNS, Resident Secretary, 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. Cap. 9. 
DIRECTORS. 

Major-General ALEXAN DER, Chairman, 

George Esq., The Lodge, Dub 

P. Cockerill, Esq., Shadwell and Twickenham, 

George Cohen, Esq., Shackiewell. 

Millis Coventry, Esq, Corn Exchange Chambers, 

John Drewett, 50, Cornhill. 

‘Thomas Samuel Girdler, Esq., 7, Tokenhouse-yard, 

Henry Lewis Smale, Esq., Doctors’ Commons, 


INCREASING RATES OF PREMIUM, especially adapted to the securing of Loans or Debts, 
HALF-CREDIT KaTES, whereby haif the premium only is payabie during the first seven 


years. 
Sum ASSURED PAYABLE AT SIXTY, OR AT DEATH, if occurring previously. 
PROVISION DURING MINORITY FOR OKPHANS, 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Putent, 
PROFITS divided annually. 
Premiums for EVERY THRER MONTHS’ difference of 
HALF-CREDIT POLICIES granted on Terms unusually favourabic; the unpaid half- 
Pp being 1! out of the profits, 


EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 


Wirnour ‘Prorits. WITH 


! 
Half Prem. | Whole Prem. Annual. _ 
Ase. |1st7 Years. Kem, of Lite, | Age. | Premium, | Premium. — 
| | £8. 4. Years. Mos, £s.d. £s.d, £ 8s. da, 
119 3 0 273 142 ol 3 
» | 192 | 2184 144 01 4 
|; 226 | 450 £28 146 ol. 5 
368 | 61 4 | 148 01 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


THE SCOTTISH. Widows FUND, LIFE 
URANCE SOCIET 
Head Office—9, ANDREW-SQUARE, 


I 
IN ANNUAL REVENUE AND EXTENT OF BUSINESS, 
THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


I, BONUS SYSTEM. 

” The LAST BONUS for the Seven Years ending December, 1859, yielded Additions on the 
Sum Assured of from £1 12s, 6d, on the most recent Policies, up to £3 6s. per Cent, per 
Annum on the oldest Policies, which was equal, on an average, to from £50 per Cent. to 

£107 per Cent. of the Seven Premiums paid, and was one of the Largest Bonuses ever 

by any Insurance Company. 


Il.—CASH VALUE OF POLICIES PAYABLE ON DEMAND. 
CASH VALUE is allowed at any time from the issue of a Policy on a strictly equitable 
my dy which neither retiring uur remaining Members are benefited at the expense of 


Ill. FUNDS AND REVENUE. 

Invested Funds, £3,700,000, Annual Revenue, £430,000. 
HUGH M‘KEAN, Central Agent. 
London: 4, Royal Cornhill, 

ovem 
LOCAL AGENTS, 
Major R. 8. Ridge, 40, Pall-mall. 
Benton Seeley, Bookseller, ‘Islingtun-green. 
Robertson and White, Accountants, 4, Ccinewe-careet, City. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Proposals lodged at the Head Office, or with any of the Agents, before 31st December, 
bo, omg re participation in the above advantages, r+ also One Bouus more than proposals 
of later date. 


EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3 Wa. IV. 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON,—ESsTaBLISHED 1825. 


DIRECTORS. 
ROBERT Esq., Chairman, 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Alfred Kin: Esq. Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart, 
Henry Barne -Admiral Gordon. 


Rear 
The Kt, Hos. Piey dell Bouverie, M.P. Charies Morris, 
Edward phervingses, George Kettilby Lickarde, 
Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq Angustus Keppel Stephe: 
‘AcTUARY—James John Downes, Esq., F.R.A.S, 
SECRETAKY—Alexander Macdonald, Esq. 


The Society offers the following ADVANTAG £s— 


The LOWEST rates of Premium on the MUTUAL SYSTEM. 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided every Fifth Year. 


Reversionary Bonuses have heen added to Policies to the extent of. . £1,365,000 
The last Bonus, declared in 1859, ‘which averages GS PER CENT. © 

miums paid, amounted £475,000 
8471 Policies are now in for jing an annu ng the sum of 


£6,607 ,572, which, with $27 Bonus additions, a total Of £7,308,399. 
The loveseat Capital is £1,911,505, ‘ producing upwards of £74,000—thus making the present 
Annual income of the Soc Society £2208, 000, 
wn | the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Corps, will not affect the validity of 


Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained on application to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


THE MERCANTILE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES—31, THREADNEEDLE STREBRT, 
Capital—Two Millions Sterling. 
DreEctors, 


Chairman—JOHN WHITE CATER, ee, (Messrs. J. W. Cater, So Si 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES MORRISON, Esq. (Messrs. Diorrison, Dill Co.) 


Anselmo fer Henry Cath Esq. Arroyave and 
en 


Al 

Baws Cohen, Drake, Kleinwort, and Coen.) 
James du Buisson sq. (Messrs. Henckell, Du Buisson, a Co.) 
Pascoe du Pré Grenfeli (Messrs. Pascoe, Grenfell and 
Adolphus Klockmann, Esq. (Messrs. migra and Fesser.) 


.W. . (Me roeder and Co.) 
Robert Smith, (Messrs, Robert Smith Go) 
Somes, Muliens, and Co.) 
essrs. Begbie, Young, and Co.) 
Henry Whyting. 
BAWKERS—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard-street. 
SoLicrToRs— Messrs. Bircham, Dalrymple, & Drake, 46, Parliament-street, Westminster. 
SECURITY.—Capital, TWO MILLIONS STERLING, 

Pully Subscribed for by a Large and Wealthy Proprietary. 
TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS paid up and invested. 
promptly and liberally settled. All Risks rated fm ry their own merit, 


Applications for public or privat> Agencies requested. 


Forms of proposal and every information will application at the 
Tempo ces, $1, Thi hreadnesdle~ street, London, E.C, 


Debts, 
seven 


Nov. 30, 1861.] 
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‘THE TEA TRADE. 


[ANNUAL CIRCULAR.} 


ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 


Liverpool, December 1861. 


The Fine Black ‘Teas, purchased at the new Port 
of HANKOW, alluded to in our Circular of September, have now 
arrived, and the qualities will be found (as we reported) truly fine,— 
and prices, moderate—4s and 4s 41. Very good Mediums much 
lower—3/—3/4—and 3/8. Those Families who can make it 
convenient to comply with our Terms of doing business—viz. 
Payment—in about twenty days after the receipt and approval of 
Tea—will find combined advantages, as regards Quality and Price. 


English Families and others residing abroad will find in 
our extended arrangements continued care in the execution of 
Foreign Orders, (under Bond—-duty free). The distinctive 
feature of our system of business—during the past twenty-one 
years—has brought to us a large amount of Foreign Trade. 


BANKERS. 


For the special convenience of Families, we have an account open 
with “ The City Bank,” London,—“ Bank of Ireland,” Dublin,—* National 
Bank of Scotland,” Edinburgh and Glasgow, the “ Gloucestershire 
Banking Co.” Cheltenham,—the “ Br. Bank of England,” in Liverpool, 
and “ Royal Bank of Liverpool.” Amounts paid into any of above 
Banks, on our account, advising us of the same, will be duly passed 
to credit.  Lemittances can also be made direct to us by Bankers’ 
Cheques, Postoffice Orders, &c. 


Your obliged and faithful Servants, 
ROB* ROBERTS & COMP* 


Tea and Coffee Salesmen, 
Entrance up the Steps—Leading to the Royal Bank, 


LIVERPOOL. 
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BATH MINERAL WATER SANATORIUM.— 
egantly furnished establishment has been fitted up with ike [oepra to th to the 
comfort, rx the he invalid, and is NOW READY for the RECEPTIO IES 
GENTLEMEN resorting to Bat Bath for the benefit of the Hot Mineral Spri. 
For Terms (which include Physician’s attendance), address Mr. 


ROYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 


BEST for GENTLEMEN. (2s. 6d.) ONLY ONE for LADIES. (8s. 6d.) 
and Private, Cards free by post. 2, QUEEN-SQUARE, 


°° From Six to Nine p.u., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


TURKISH B BATHS AT REDUCED PRICES, Public and 
120, CHANCE ot LANE ave eet-street) ‘under the su 
De. RITTERBANDT, dent. Physician of the Beulah Spa Hydropa’ 
Establishment, Upper No will pointment for 
the suital ility of the Bath to cases. Consultation Fee, 5s. 
lic Ba’ thes, 1s. 6d. and 2s.; Private, 3s. and 5s. 


H*, DROPATHY.—WINTER TERMS.—THE BEULAH 
PA HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, within 20 minutes’ 
walk of the ae dag Vaiace, is OPEN for the RECEPTION of PATIENTS and VISITORS. 
Terms: Patients, Three Guineas; Visitors, from Two Guineas upwards, according to 
accommodation. Particulars of Dr. RITTERBAN DT, M.D., the Resident Physician, 


HY DROPATHIC SAN ATORIUM— —SUDBROOK PARK, 
near Richmond, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. E, M.A., M.D, Edin, 
The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Po 8 medical direction. 


Men EY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 
in either Service, Heirs to Entailed heme on their notes of hand, or on rever- 
policies, and other property -—Apply 


‘LEY, Sanatorium, 


fe 
to 6, Norris-street, St. James’s, London, 8.W. 


LOAN SECURED ON TH E HEREDITARY CROWN 
ISSUED IN PURSUANCE OF A DECREE OF 
H.R.H, THE PRINCE DON JUAN DE BORBON, 
Dated 25th June, 1861. 


First emission of 4000 Bonds of 1000 Dollars each, at a discount of 90 per cent. on their 
nominal value. 


The Prospectus of the Loan, and a translation of the Royal Decree under which it is 
issued, may be had upon application 


to 
BERNAL, O'DOHERTY, NEWMAN and CO., 
Financial Agents of H.R.H., 
_ 36, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


COLONIAL NEWSPAPER AGENCY. 


MELBOURNE ARGU S— Monthly Summary, 7d. each, Post free, 


SYDNEY MORNING HERALD ” od. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ADVERTISER ” sd. ,, ” 
HOBART TOWN MERCURY Sd. ” 
QUEENSLAND GUARDIAN ” sd! ,, ” 


Advertisements and Subscriptions received for every Colonial Newspaper. 
G. STREET, Colonial Newspaper Agency, 30, Cornhill, London, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


rescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the safest, 
speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
ENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, be D., Fare sician to the British Embassy at Paris.—‘I have 
frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’ 's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 

to be satisfied with its ao and salutary effects. 

Sin HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in (Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Tight- Brown Cod Liver Oi 1 to be a very pure Oil, not likely te 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha res eo 
riably Dr. de s Oil preference to aay other, lan 

article, and nota w t 

Of this invaluable medicine 1s destroyed.” 


SALT and EAST INDIA PALE ALE 


Pints, 4s. 0d. the dozen), Burton Ales and Guinness’s Extra Stout, in 
and Imperial Measures, and Casks of 18 and upwards, 
ion.—MOODY and CO., Agents, Lime-street, E. 


ALLSOPP'S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended by 


Baron LIEBIG and all the Facul' may now 3 had in the finest conditi 
Messrs. HARRINGTON PARKER an Pall-Mall, aud 14, Regent-street. 
rloo-place, 8. 


ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY, 27s. per Dozen, 
(THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE.) 
SPLENDID OLD PORT (Ten Years in the Wood), 37s. per Dozen. 


*Epernay Champagne. 
Julian Giaret... 18s. 


Bottles and Packages included—Siz Dozen Carriage P. 


Terms, Cash, 
EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 122, Pall-mall, London. 
WM. REID TIPPING, Manager. 


GEORGE SMITH, Wine Merchant, 86, Great Tower-street, 


9 and 10, Great Tower-street, and 1, St. Dunstan tan’s-hill, London, E.C., and 17 and 18, 
Park-row, Greenwieh, Established 1785. 


accumulated during the ast forty years, inclading a bin fo n years in bottle of eigh 
hundred and fifty dozen, bottled “3 the late Mr. AY ead ype ad the firm of Messrs. Ruc 
Fenwick, and Ruck, known to the le as his tage” Wine, dry, full of 


G M. QQ MIN NES and Co., Wine Merchants, 69, ‘Strand, “offer 
© their SHERRIBS, of the shipments of Messrs. Gonsalez, Dubose, and Co,, Patrick 
Garvey, Manvel Misa, and Pemartin and Co., of Xerez de la Frontera, at 28s., 32s., 36s. 428., 
758. Soft _Amontillado, 48s. ; Vino de Pasto, 48s.; Duke's Montilla, Gos, orts 
shipped by. Messrs. Croft, and Cockburn, Fonseca, Quarles 


Harris and Co, orto, al to 60s.; vintage, 1858, at 40s.; Vintage, 1851, 05a, ; 
1847, at 75s. nipped t "Nathaniel aud Harton a and Guestier, 
of Bordeaux, Medoc, 248. ; St. Julien, 308.; Dulue, La Rose. ; Leoville, 60s, to 96s. ; 


Chateau Latite and Chateau Margaux, 78s. to 140s, %s.; Beaune, 
%s. Champagcne—Shipped by Messrs, Moet and Chandon, Perrier Jouet, Lanson, Mumm 
and Co., Bollinger, 48s. to 60s, ; finest Cavees, 1857 vin 728. ; pints, 38s. ; ints, 
Moselles and Hock ks, shipped by Burgeff and Co., spar ing, from 438. to 668. ; 3s, to 
45s. s. Liqueurs and Spirits. Bailway Ourriage paid. Terms, cash. 

G AUC E— —-LEA AND PERRINS 


Beg to caution the Public EF Spurious Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Expert, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs, CROSSE and 
BLACKWELL, London, &c, &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 
CAPTAIN WHITE’S 


CURRY OR MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, Curry Sauce, and Oriental Pickle, may be obtained from all 
Vendors, and wholesale of 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, Soho-square, London, 


HARVEY’ S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are -Parsloulariy requested to observe that each bottle bears the 
well-known label, signed “ h Lazenby.” This label is protected ~~ perpetual 
injunction in Chancery or et a _-% 1898, and without it none can be genuine, 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Bawards-street, Portman-square, London, as sole pro- 

prietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact 
that their labels are closely imitated witha view to deceive purchasers, 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., of the Food South 
useum.—"I consider the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr. de Jongh’s 
preferable to any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efticasy. 


Dr. DE JoNGH’s LigHt-BRrown Cop Liver Ort is sold only in Half-Pints, 
. 6d.; Pints, 48. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his ome and signature, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists, 


SOLE CONSIGNEES 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


€AUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


and D. N ICOLL'S CURRENT. LIST of PRICES 
LES’ CLOARS, HABITS, & 1YO 
GENTLEM EN’S DRESSES, for different’ ages, for the present season. coco 
various, and the materials consist of the finest productions of England, France, and 
Germany, the Cheviots of Scotland, and the Friezes of Ireland, Outiits for the Winter 


nm as follows :— 
— | Fine Ger- | Australian | Cheviot | Mixed | 
man Wool. Wool, Wool. Woo! 
GENTLEMEN, | 2s. 4, £s.4, 
Dress Coat orJacket...| $10 0 | 6 | iso | 1 | 
Vest .. 016 0 on 6 Ow 6 086 | 
frouse 16 0 180/110! oo | 
Paletot, “or Coat... 330 220 150 | 1n6 
Invernéee Wins Cape 440 330 220 16 0 
660 550 440 380 
550 440 330 312 6 
440 330 220 150 
220 1106 | 11 06 012 6 
$830 212 6 150! 110 
300 3106 | 1100 | 0176 | 
212 6 150 0196 | 
A New De extent for Young Ladies’ Montes, yong &c., has been added to Messrs, 
NICOLL’S sstablishment, where may he seen ariety of ‘Mantles; the Bernouse and 


Shower-proof Cloaks, Jackets, &c., of all sizes, finished with the same style and care, and 
at the same moderate cost, as is observed in the other departments of the house. 

A large selection of Overcoats and other Garments are prepared for immediate use. 
Particulars for self-measurement, with patterns of materials, photographs of design; or 
a selection of Overcoats, &c., Ladies’ Cloaks, &c. ; nt ie suits of Knickerbockers, with 

ce in town,”— 8, 120, Regent-stree ornhi C., London ; 
and 10, St. Ann’s-square, 


HEAL and SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from One 


8 Sent free ar ustrat 
and Priced List of Bedding, also sent Post free. omue of Bedsteads 


19, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


CAUTION.— —SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, Tvcxer’s 
PATENT, or SOMNIER TUCKER. Comfortable, cleanly, simple, portable and inex- 
pensive, Purchasers are respectfully warned against infringements and imitations, in 
ich somewhat of the general appearance of the SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS is carefully 
but allits essential advant are sacri, 


ages are sacrificed. 
WILLIAM SMEE & Sons, ha . 
the fallawins Sone ving now the entire of the Patent Right, are able to announce 
REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 

Size No. for feet wide 0d, 

4 87s. 6d. 

H 5 45s. Od, 

Other sizes in proportion. To he obtained of almost "all respectable Upholsterers and 
Bedding Warehousemen. 

s| bo thes each Spring Mattress bears upen the side the 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen, 
es, Pears, Strawberries, Angelica, and sine, and G 
Fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, Colza and other Oils, Candles, and eral 
N.B- —Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 
P ATENT CORN 
LENFIELD PATENT STARC 
Grocers, &c. &.—-WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
Outfits for every sppsintment © with Prices of each Thresher’s India aa 
blishment. 
COOPER and CO. 


E. LAZENBY and SON beg to offer to notice their 
Orica herries, Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French and Elvas Piums, Normandy 
Groceries, will also be found of the best descriptions. 
FLOUO R. 
The Lancet states— 
USED IN THE ROYAL pnd BERD 
NDIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER and GLENNY, next 
Waistcoats. India Tweed Suits,and Kashmir Flannel Shirts, can only be procured at 
rPAILORs’ ASSOCIATION.”— WINTER GARMENTS 
Castie-street East, Oxford-street, W. 
FoR R THE EYES WHEN WEAK—inflamed and irritated 


selections of new FOREIGN PRESERVED FRUITS FOR DEsSERT, Apricots, 

Pippins Valentia and Sultana Raisins, Currants, &c. Their Sauces, Pickle eyo 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, W. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 
“THIS 18 SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 
LAUN 

LAUNDREESS to be the FINEST STARCH 

door to Somerset House, Strand, forward Lists of the nece 
thie lishment. 

of best style, quality, and most reasonable price, may be obtained at this esta- 
by the wind—blight—partieles of sand or dust—also for the impaired and feeble 


oondition of sight couscqnent upon excessive fatigue and overstraining the Eyes by close 
study in Literary and other professional oecupations— 
THE EYE DOUCHE OR FOUNTAIN, 
invented by SAVORY and MOORE, for the perfect application of Oold Water, Bye-warts 
and Lotions—producing highly reeahie and refreshing as well salut 
strengthening effects —-SAVUKY AND MOORE, CHEMISTS TO THE ERN, 143, Kew 
Bond-street; 29, Chapel-street, Belgrave-square; and 1, Lancaster-terrace, Hyde-park. 
N.B.—As imitateons of these Douches are defective in several essential particulars, it ie 
important to observe that the words “SAVOY AND MooRE, LONDON,” are conspicuous 
upon every genuine Eye Douche, 


STHMA SPECIFIC.—DATURA TATULA.— 


By immediate contact with the iv? cells and passages the Sones of this plant afford 
relief. rem ody is ad npted for use by all patients, Grown (in this 
fy l_only by SAVORY and MOORE, Chemists to Her Majesty, 
143, N STREET ; 20, Chapel-street, Beigrave-square ; and 1, Lan 
Hoan 


A GUE AND DEBILITY.—The best remedy is QUININE, 

and the best preparation of this wonderful tonic is WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
recommended by Dr. Hassall, of the Lancet, and the Medical Profession. solely 
by ROBERT WATERS, 2, Martin’ 's-iane, Cy innon-street, London, and rocers and 
others, 30s, a dozen. Wholesale Agents, LEWIS, WEBB, and Co., Worces 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDWOINE. 


- WE find DU BARRY’S health-restoring REVALENTA 
AKABICA FOOD the safest remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dys- 
pepsia), consumption, coughs, coids, asthma, brouchitis, diarrhoea, nervousness, bilious- 
pees, acidity flatulenc distension Dre of vie liver,” &c,—Andrew 

Packed {n tins, vith full instructions, Lib. lis.; 121bs., 22s. ; 
free of carriage, 408.—BARRY DU on 7 London; aiso 
60, Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside; 63 and 150, 220 and 330, Stramd ; 

os through all respectable Grocers and Chemists, 


OLDRIDGE’ S BALM of COLUMBIA, No. 22, Wellington- 


street, Strand, London, W. upwards of 3u years, 

is the best and only ‘certain strengthening, beauti- 

fying, or restoring the Hair, Whiskers, or one and prevesting them turning grey. 

Id in bottles, 3s. 6d., 68., aiid lis, by ©, and A. OLDEI Chemists, and Perfumers. 
For Children and ‘Lad 


()RCHARD HOUSE TREES AND VINES. — Winter wash 
with GISHURST COMPOUND, recommended by Mr. RiveRs.—See 
“ym Ninth Edition; and see Mr. a SON’sS recommendation in Cottege 
tem der, 1801.—Nold Retail and Seedsnien, in Boxes, 
tach; Wholccale by PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (Limited). 
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PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION, 


LAVERS AN D BARRAUD, 
Of ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
Will be happy to submit Designs for the above, for Ecclesiastical and D stic purp 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES AND 
DWELLINGS. 


HEATON AND BUTLER, 
%4, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Will forward. it free, on receipt of Thirty Stamps, their ILLUSTRATED PRICED 
CATALOGUE of Decorative, Memorial, and Heraldic Stained Windows. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


HARLAND and FISHER beg to call attention to the 

SHOW-ROOMS for CHURCH FURNITURE, DECORATION, STAINED 
GLASS, GOTHIC PAPER-HANGINGS, FRESCO, = = which have been recently added 
to their Establishment. Designs and Estimates furnished, or an Illustrated Priced 
Oatalogue, upon application. Southampton-street, Strand, 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 


M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 


® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen. 
33, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), LONDON. 


PIANOFORTES BY THE BEST MAKERS, FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 201, Regent-street, have 

for SALE or Lah the best of every description, selected with the utmost care from 
the Factories of BROADWOOD, COLLARD, and ERARD.—The Warerooms of CRAMER 
and Co, afford the public an invaluable opportunity of seating, the different qualities of 
tone possessed by The oe | ee of each maker, placed, as they are, side by side, in 
carpeted rooms of the ordinary size, enabling purchasers to hear them under the same 
cireumstances as in a private residence. 


Ck AMER, BEALE, and WOOD'S. NEW MODEL 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, price Thirty-two Guineas. Every Instrument warranted, 
end sold at the lowest cash price. Should any Instrument fail to give entire satisfaction, 
it may be exchanged any time within six months fro: the date of purchase, ifreturned to 

CRAMER and Co, free of expense, 


PIANOFORTES, 


(CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD select PIANOFORTES 
from the factories of the chief makers, and forward them to all parts of the world, 
The best quality of tone guaranteed, and the jowest manufacturers’ prices charged. 

201, Regent-street, W. 


(CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD execute all kinds of 
REPAIRS on PIANOFORTES all HARMONIUMS, The most highly-skilled work- 
men only employed,—201, Regent-street, W. 


HAR MONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD'S 
latest LIST of PRICES is — eaten had on application, at 


45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 


Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2 0s, 


All Articles marked in Plain Figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Snow Rooms, 45, Oxrorp STREET, W. 
BIRBMINGHAM—Manvractory and Rooms, BRoap STREET. 
Established 1897, 


FoR CLEANING PLATE AND JEWELLERY.— 

BRADLEY’S ALBATUM, or WHITE ROUGE, 1D from Mercury and soft, gives 

readily a natural, brilliant apd insti —_ without wearing the articles, and is the 

only thing fit for Plated Good: vy BRADLEY and Bovarpas, Chemists, Belgravia, 

London, and by Chemists, Siiveramitis, Oilmen, and ironmongers, in Boxes at 1s. and 3s, 
«that Bradley's Albatum” is on the box. 


VV EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, Screens, Frames, and PORTRAITS of the ROYAL 
FAMILY, the Crowned Heads of Buro e, oat, distinguished Personages of all nations. 
SINGLE ‘PORTRAITS, 18. 6d. each. AVELLING DRESSING BAGS, fitted comets. 
Dressing Cases, Writing Cases, am, Boxes, Jewel Cases, MEDLZVAL MOUNTED 
NVELOPE CASES, Blotting Books, and Inkstands en suite. The new Patent Self- 
Ciosing Rook-Slide Fans. Elegances in ORMULU, CHIN and BRONZE. Also achoice 
variety of Novelties suitable for Presentation, to be had a 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, Ww. Catalogues post free. 


FE EN) DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRON 8, and CHIMN RY 

—Buyers 0: f the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
it at 'S SHOW-ROOMS., ey contain such an of DERS. 
ES, RANGES, CHIMNEY PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL MONGERY 


£1; t £3 
from £1 &s, to £100; with ri from 2s. 8d. the set to 44s, The BURTON and all other 
PAT ENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates, 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 
BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most ‘varied ever submitted to the ublic, and marked at prices propor- 
n 


w ART OF SINGING. § Sixth Edition of of 


Celebrated Work, contains the Author’s latest 


RCIA’S NEW TREATISE ON THE ART OF 


GAR with Examples and Exercises for the Cultivation of the Voice, Price 
WALTER MAYNARD’S IN STRUCTIONS “THE 


ART OF SINGING, after the methods of the best Italian Mas’ 


THE VOCALIST'S Gt GUIDE. Instructions an Solf 
Revised from the MSS. of the A. Bennett, M. B. by 


THE CHILD’ S OWN SINGING BOOK. Songs and 
Rounds for little Singers. By Marta and W. H. Cauucorr. 
wy CRAMER, BEALE, and Woop, % 201, en 


POPULAR | MUSIC. OF THE OLDEN TIME. _A collection 


of Ancient Songs, Ballad ge Taree, illustrating the National Music of 
England. The Airs arranged chvonologventy and in modern Notation, with Notices from 
Dramatists and other Writers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Also Intro- 

airs harmon ACFAREEN, In Two “pressed, 
with fac-similes of Manuscripts, &e., £2 8s, 
CEAMER, BEALB, and Woop, 201, Regent-street. 


SPLENDID MUSIC GIFTS.—THE BURLINGTON 


M for 1862. Price 15s. List ¢ Contents gratis and it free, “THE HOLY 
PAMILY. ‘Sacred for Fiano, by W. H. 12s. “ THE ADORATION,” Sacred 


Airs for Piano, b 
Lon dion: RoBERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W. 
THE EIGHTH THOUSAND OF 


Sm JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWORTH’S LETTER TO 
bo, BARL GRANVILLE, K.G.,ON THE REVISED CODE OF EDUCATION, pp. , price 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
Price One Shilling, 


se A MERICAN DIFFICULTIES:” or, Severance of the 
Union into five Separate systems of States, their Best Solution. 
London: HOUGHTON, 162, New Bond-street, 


Just published, Feap. Svo, cloth boards, pp. 559, 4 
BAKER S SCIENTIFIC. CLASS- BOOK (Circle of 
Knowledge, Gradation 1V.), Iustrated with 339 Woodcuts, 


London: WERTHEIM and Co., 4, Paternoster-row, and 23, Holles-strect ; 
VaRTY, 3, Adelaide-street, Strand, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
ENGLISH SACRED POETRY. Edited by the Rev. R. A. 
WILLMOTT. With Eighty Illustrations from Designs by J. Gilbert, J. D, Watson, J. 
Wolf, &c., engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Small 4to, cloth gilt, 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS, Illustrated by D. Maclise, R.A. rede Ato, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
KEATS'S POEMS. With a Memoir by R. MONCKTON MILNES. Illustrated with up- 
wards of 100 Illustrations from designs by George Scharf. Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RouTLEDGE, Farringdon-street, 


UEENSLAND.—A faithful ACCOUNT of this important 
LONY. y gue WIGHT, two years and a halfa resident. With Coloured 


co. 
Map. Post free, 3s. 
G. STREET, Colonial Newspaper Offices, 30, Cornhill, London ; 


JonN ROBERTSON, Dublin; BELL ana BRADFUTE, Edinburgh. 


Just published, in Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


SKETCHES FROM PICTURES ; LAYS OF THE 
BETTER LAND; AND OTHER POEMS. By EB. 

“ Always writes bp ~ and even attains to something 
which almost ‘imps inspirat Ort 

London: Rowasp and Oo., 44, Dover-street. 
Now ready, pri 
FIVE SHORT LETTERS TO “SIR WILLIAM HEATH- 
COTE, RA for the University of ford, on the tad gt J AND 
DISCIPLINE OF "SCHOOLS, By D.C.L,, Head Master of 
Winchester College. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place, London ; D. Nutt, Winchester. 


TD NEW BANKRUPTCY LAW.—The FOURTH 
EDITION of the BANKRUPTCY MANUAL, by C. E. Lewis, Solicitor, contains 
he most Concise and Practical Summary of the Present Law of my ey! yet published. 
The whole of the New Rules are given at length. Price 1s. 6d.; or by post, 1s. 
RICHARDSON and Co., 23, Cornhill. 


Third Edition, with 423 Engravings, 8vo, £1 11s, 6d., ofa 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE AND MANUAL OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
THOS. RYMER JONES, .8., Professor of Comparative Anatomy in King’s Colle’, 
London, late Fullerian pyedpeoee of Physiclogy to the Royal Institution of Great Britain,” 


&e, &e, 
Jonny VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


On December 2nd, Part LIL, price 2s. 6d., of a 
History OF BRITISH SESSILE-EYED CRUSTACEA. 
PENCE Rater, F.RS., F.L.S., and J. O. Westwoop, M.A., F.L.S., Hope 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Oxford. 
The work contains a figure of each species and other illustrative woodcuts, and is 
intended as a companion to Professor Beli’s History of the Britivh Stalk-eyed Crustacea, 
J VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster-row. 


tionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most d 
this country. 


ead: 12s, 6d. to £20 Os, each, 
Shower Baths, . 83. 0d. to 428 0s, each, 
ps ( to £7 7s. eac 


Pure Colza Oi 4s. per gallon, 
Cranes WARRANTED.—The most varied assortment 


of zante GUTtees ts in the world, all warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 


27s. "ber dozen ; ne 82s. ; it with ‘ervule ‘40s. to 50s.; White 
Sons Table Knives, 6s dozen; Desserts, 5s.; Carvers, 2s. 5 r : 
Table Knives, 7s. 4d. per Desserts, 63. ; Oarvers, 2s. 64.; Wood-Handled Table 
Knives and Forks, és > oe dozen; Table Steels, from is, each. The largest Stock in exist- 
one 4 pa Piated ves and Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new Plated 
sh Carvers, 


8. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 
{RONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be t contains 
ards of Five Hundred Illustrations of Stock of ‘sh ver. Electro- 
Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot W: 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-Pieces, Kitchen Kanges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea *— 
, Baths, Toilet , Turnery, Iron and Brass 
Redding, een and Cab abinet Faresvere &e., with Lists of Prices and Plans ‘of the 
Twenty large Show-RKooms, Oxford rd-street, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 
4, 5,and6 Perry’s-place; and 


Now ready, 
‘THOS. DE LA RUE and CO.’S RED LETTER DIARIES 
nd CALENDARS for 1862. Edited ES GLAISHER, F.R.S. In a variety of 
sizes ier the Pocket or the Desk, Detailed Viste a on application, 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


Now ready 

S SCIENTIFIC REGISTER AND ALMANACK 
for 1862. Price 3s, 6d.—W. KENT and Co., Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers, 

ly be imagined. ae Times. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM OLIPHANT AND CO., EDINBURGH. 
In Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 7s. 6d. 
THE LIFE and TIMES of GEORGE LAWSON, D.D., 


Selkirk, Professor of Theology ; with Glimpses of Scottish Character | frm 1720 to 
1820. By the Rev. JOHN MACFARLANE, LL.D., Author of “The Night Lump,” &c, &c. 


In Square 8vo, beautifully bound in cloth and gold, antique, price 3s. 6d. 
THE EXILED FAMILY AND THEIR RESTORER: 
ry for Young Christians. B . J. With Three Full-page Lilustrations by 
Duisiel Brothers, forming an elegant or Birthday Present for Young Pevple. 


Second Edition, in Extra Feap., cloth limp, price 1s, 6d. 


THE WAYS OF THE LINE: being Notes of Three Years’ 
Intercourse with Railway Labourers, By a Lapy. 
WILLIAM OLIPHANT and Co., Edinburgh, HAMILTON and Co., London. 


This day is published, price 3s. 6d., Feap. Svo, cloth, 
THE ABC OF THOUGHT: CONSCIOUSNESS THE 


Ww. Py ed OF TRUTH; or, Peerings into the Logic of the Future, By t 
A VIES, 


Price ne 64., Crown 8vo, cloth, 
THE KORAN: newl Translated from the Arabic, with 
and Index. = der by the Rev. 
J. M, RODWELL, M.A., Rector of St. Seep Bis 
co 78. 8v0, cloth, 
KENNEDY (JAM AMES) —ETHNOLOGICAL AND LIN- 


euyerio ESSAYS. Edited, with Preface, &c., by His Son. In One Vol, 8vo, Uni 
h Garnett’s and Latham’s BR 


Price 10s. 6d., 8vo, 


GARNETT’S LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. The Philological 


Essays of the late Rev, RICHARD GARNETT. Edited, with a Memoir, by Hrs Soy. 
Price 10s. 6d., Svo, cloth, 


LATHAM’S PHILOLOGICAL, HTHNOGRAPHICAL, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. By R. G, LatHam, M.D., 


WILLIAMS and NorGAT Henrietta-st London; 
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FRASER’S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 2s. 6d. How realy, te 


CONTAINS: 


UTILITARIANISM. By Stuart MILL. Conclusion. 
DUTIES OF ENGLAND TO INDIA, 


GooD ly, nn ; Lb ALL DOWN HILL, By the Author of “ Digby Grand,” 


“The 

COWPER'S POEMS, 

MEXICO. 

YELITZA AND HER BROTHERS. A Servian 


Ballad, 
BARREN HONOUR: a Tale. yy the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and 


Gown,” Chapters VIIL.— 
BETWEEN THE CATARACTS WITHOUT A DRAGOMAN. By G. J, CAYLEY. 
VESTIGIA RETRORSUM. By ArtHUR J. 
SHAKSPEARE AND HIS LATEST STAGE INTERPRETERS, 


London: PARKER, SON, and BouRy, West Strand, W.C. 


WILD DAYRELL: a Biography of a Gentleman Exile. 
a Joun Kemp, Esq., Author of “Sketches in the South of France,” &c 
“Various as a dream, or as actual life, are the persons who mix themselves naturally in in 


the drama of this young Englishman’s few years abroad ; and very pleasant 
be found in these pages.’’"— Globe. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


A DEFENCE OF THE FAITH, Parri. Lvrms of 


my By SANDERSON RobBIns, M.A,, Vicar of st. Peter’s in the Isle of Thanet, 


IL, on Christian and Part III. on Holy Scripture, 
n preparation. 
London: and Co., Paternoster-row. 


BLACKWooD's | MAGAZINE, for DECEMBER, 1861. 
No. DLIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 


DR. NEILL ARNOTT ON PROGRESS AND CIVILIZATION, 
Just published, in 8vo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


A SURVEY OF HUMAN PROGRESS, from the Sav: 


State to the Highest Civilization yet attained: a Progress as little perceived by the 


multitude in any age, as is the slow growing o of atree by the children who play under it 
CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK’S CHAMPAGNE: a West Indian Reminiscence, Part III. | “put wi to a condit 


AUGUSTUS WELBY PUGIN. 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: the Doctor’s Family. Part III. 
WASSAIL: a Christmas Story. Part I. 
A WORD FROM A NEW DICTIONARY—* FLUNKEYISM,” 
FECHTER IN HAMLET AND OTHELLO. 
*A MONTH WITH “THE REBELS.” 
*SOME ACCOUNT OF BOTH SIDES OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 
* By two recent visitors to the Northern and Southern States. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, 


shade—but which is Jeading to anew condition of Mankind on Earth, By NEIL ARNOTT, 
| M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., &c., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 
London: LoN@MAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


HINDUST! ANI ‘BOOKS IN ENGLISH ROMAN TYPE. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 7s. cloth, 


Goer thst HINDUSTANI AND ENGLISH, TO THE 


NEW STAM ENT LMS. By CoTTon MATHER, late Assistant Professor 


.~ the use - thie work and a copy of be ing a thorongh knowledge of the lingua 
Psalms and Testament, a tyro acquainted | franca of India in its most common and 
with only the elementary principles of the | colloquial form, 
language would have no difficulty in acquir- 


[HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. XXIV. (for MONIER WILLIAMS’S HINDUSTANI PRIMER, price 1s, 8d. 


DECEMBER), price Is., with Two Illustrations. 


CONTENTS: 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD. 
(With an Illustration.) 
Chapter atandi Dolores. 
XXVL.—Contains a Tug of War. 
THE TouMENTORS AND THE TORMENTED. 


WILLIAMS AND MATHER’S INTRODUCTION TO HINDUSTANI, 2s. 6d. 
MONIER WILLIAMS’S BAG-O-BAHAR, price 5s, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


STANDARD RAP WORKS. 


THE STRUGGLES OF BROWN, JONES. AND ROBINSON. By ONE OF THE FIRM. | OF By RoBERT Jamixson, D.D. Third 
oppin' 


Chapter XITI.—The Wisdom 
»  XLV.—Mistress Moro 
V.—Miss Brown the Day. 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 
A POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT. (With an Illustration.) 
ON A FURTHER RE-CONSTRUCTION OF THE NAVY, 
MARE MEDITERRANEUM. 
THE EXCURSION — 
AGNES SORRERT ‘ 
—The Monk’s 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. —No. 17. Bubble. 


Suita, E BLDER, and Co,, 65, Cornhill. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


No, 348, for DECEMBER, Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
1, The House by the Church-yard: 5° 7. Ultor de Lacy: a Legend of Capper- 
venir of Chapelizod (Concsnued.) cullen 
Charles de Cresseron, od 8, Stray Leaves of Irish Satire. 
2. Irish Materials for History. 9. The ‘story of the First Earl of Tyrone, 
| 


. Political Memoirs of Half a Century. Es) Original Sources. 
. Mr. Dickeus’s Last Novel. odrama in a First-Class Carriage. 
Juliet’s Tomb at Verona. bey and the Eastern Are 
A Remonstrance against Strikes, 12, Austria and the House of Lor 


Dublin: GEORGE HERBERT. London: Hurst and BLACKsTT. 


[THE CRITIC, LITERARY JOURNAL. 


Threepence, Weekly. 


THE AMERICAN OUTRAGE. — The Opinions of all the 


st influentia) organs in this gross and gratuitous insult will appear in PUBLIC 
OPINION of SATURDAY, November 30th. Public Opinion is published every Saturday, 
price Twopence, and may be had of all News Agents, —Office, 3, Savoy-street, St rand. 


TH HE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1861. Price One Shilling. 


ConTENTS :—Loeal Societies; Miss Boucherett’s paper, the Neweastle and Durham 
Report ‘ond Irish Prospectus—Rosa Ferrucci—Stray Letters on Emigration—“ Behold I 
stand at the Door and Knock;” La Feuille; L’arbre Exotique: Poems—lItalian Ladies’ 
Philanthropic Association—West-End Housekeeper’s— Hospital of the Mater Misericordia 
in Dublin—Slavery in the South—Our French Correspondent—Notices of Books—Open 
Council—Passing Events. 


London: Published by the ENGLISH WoMAN’s JOURNAL COMPANY TAmited), at their 


Office, 19, Langham-place, Regent-street, W.; and for the Company by KENT and Co., 
Paternoster-row. 


THE AMATEUR ILLUMINATOR’S MAGAZINE for 


tage Richly printed in gold and colours. 


CONTENTS :—Plate and Border of the Sixth Century.—Plate VI. Miniature, St. Luke.— 
Plate. Vi. Outline Study.—Antique Illumination: Essay on the Art, by Noel Humphreys. 


No. IIT., December 8th. 
London: Day and Son, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


ion, Crown 8vo, 3s, 64. 


CYCLOP.EDIA_OF UNIVERSAL progRaP ay. By NuMEROvsS ConTRIBUTORS. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, clot 


ee ARY OF a BIOGRAPHY. Compiled from the most Authentic 
Sources, Post 8vo, cloth 


DICTIONARY OF BRITISH mlogRaPH. By NUMEROUS CoNTRIBUTORS. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. clot 


GRIFFIN, BOHN, ere ©o., Stationers’-hall-court, London. 


Just published, a New Edition, with Additions, price 5s, cloth, 


DR. DICKSON’S FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY. 
“ Almost as amusing as a nevel.”— Westminster Review. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ -court ; and all Booksellers. 


InD b will be p blished 


THE. ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Translated into English 


se in the Spenserian Stanza, by PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A., Scholar of 
‘Christi College, Vol. L, Books I. to XLL., in Crown 8vo, 


Vv. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


In a few days will be published, in 8vo, cloth, 


DIPUS ON THE SPHINX OF THE NINETEENTH 
4 CENTURY: or, Politico-Polemical Riddles Interpreted. By AN OLn-CLOTHES 
PHILOSOPHER. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price Sixpence, 


S.0 N DA Y: a. & 


“ Allis vanity .... and there is no new thing under the sun.”—Ecclesiastes i. 2, 9. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING. Belfast: HENRY GREER. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, 
Early in December will be published, in Post 8vo, cloth, antique, 


ROMAN TIC EPISODES OF CHIVALRIC AND ME. 
DLEVAL FRANCE, Done into English. By ALEXANDER VANCE. 
London : GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


NEW EDITION OF KITTO’S CYCLOPADIA, 
On the ist of January will be published, Part I., price 2s. 6d., of 
A NEW EDITION, ENLARGED AND REMODELLED THROUGHOUT, OF 


K CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D. Assisted by numerous 
Contributors, Whose initiais will be affixed to their various Contributions. To be published 
in 24 Parts, Super-royal 8vo, price 2s. 6d. each, [!iustrated with numerous Engravings on 
Wood and Steel, and to be completed in eo anne Volumes, Super- royal 8vo, price £3. 

This, though under certain aspects a New Edition of Kitto’ 8 Cyclopedia, will be found 
toa 1. ~ extent AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


THE Q QUEEN of SATURDAY, November 30th, contains, 


z other illustrations the following engravi ngs:—‘On Her r Majest *s Service :” 
drawn by Benjamin Herring—Portrait of Pére Lacordaire—The Farne Islands; The 
House Island; View of Farne Island from Barnborough Sand; St. Cuthbert’s Coffin— 
Harrow School ; five views of the School, Village, Churchyard, "ke. Tice Secret, from a 
picture by Calderon—A scene from Mr. Boucicault’s new drama, “The Octoroon’ *—Burning 
of the American Merchant Ship, ‘“‘ Harvey Birch”—November Miseries : drawn by Florence 
Fauna of Ceylon, illustrated. 
sides the above attractions, there will be given with THE QUEEN, THREE 
SUPPL EMENTS. 
1, A four-page work-table Supplement, containing the following illustrations :—Diagra 
of the _various-sized petals required for making the Camellia én 
Leaf—Braided Smoking Cap ornamented with Beads—Crochet Square for Coun- 
terpanes—Cravat Bow, trimmed with straw and lace— press Trimmings in plaited 


braid—Crochet Border for Antimacassars, Bread-cloths, &c.—Lamp Protector in 
the form Fe. a Hungarian Cap—Rose Collar and Cuffs in Venetian embroidery on 
muslin an 


2. Camellia, designed to illustrate the art of making paper flowers. 
%. Border in Berlin wool-work. 
To be had of all Decbesliorn, and from the Office on receipt of Six Stamps. 
London, 248, Strand, W.C. 


THE. QUEEN’ S CHURCH, .WHIPPINGHAM. — THE 

DE Fo of THIS DAY, price Fourpence —Fine View of Whippingham 
Chureh. of Wight—Changes at Bank de with Disaster at Edin- 
burgh—The Nature of Light—Taste in Design (with London Flowers 
—Cyrene—Symbolical Corbels—Ventilation of Mines—Metropolitan Board of Works— Clerks 
of Works— Drainage of Land—Su; to Decimal urrency—Paisley Abhbey—Fire- 
post Buildings—Stained Glass—Dry Rot—Irish Building News—Church-building News— 
chool-building News—Provincial News, &c. 


Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


Te FRIEND OF INDIA (published every Thursday, at 


Calcutta) may be had of Mr. A. E. GALLOWAY, at No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, 
©. Price One Shilling per copy, or £2 10s. per annum, postage free free. 


On the 10th of D ber will be published, price £1 11s. 6d., bound in cloth, 


"THE VOLUME OF THE ART-JOURNAL FOR 1861, 
containing the Completion of the Series of Engravings from the Royal Pictures, 
upwards of Four Hundred Woodcuts, and numerous interesting Articles. on Artistic 


Subjects, &c, 
London: S. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane. 


REAUTIFUL POETRY. The Choicest of the present and 


the past, bound ii le and gold, 
each Series, 6.64 n purple and gold, for Prizes and Presents. Six Series, price of 


CROGKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


and Prospectuses are now ready, and may be obtained of all Booksell 
Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES, BLack. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
In 12mo0, cloth, Second Edition, pp. 534, price 4s. 6d. 


CLASS- -BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE: Comprehending 


pecimens of the most Distinguished Prose Writers, from Chaucer to the Present 

Time. With Biographical Notices, Explanatory Notes, and Introductory Sketches of the 
History of English Literature. By the Rev. ROBERT DEMAUS, M.A. 

* A very excellent class-hook.”— Westminster Review, 

“A volume which the mere general oan may peruse with a --~ and which the 
student of English Composition may consult wit —~— 

“ We have met with better arranged, or with a more judicious selec- 

tion of extracts, than Mr. Demaus’ 's Class-book.”— Guardian, 


By the same Author, in 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 
INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


“We have been much pleased with an ‘Introduction to the History of English Litera- 
ture,’ by Robert Demans, M.A., which, though a comparatively small Manual, is of suffi- 
cient extent to give a very good notion of our literature from the earliest times to the 

resent. The leading writers and works are ably described, and even of those more con- 
cisely treated enough is said to indicate their true character. It is not often that = much 
condensed information is conveyed in so lively and agreeable a manner.”—Athenew 

“One of the most convenient manuals, introductory toa fuller study of = history and 
progress of English literature, that we have ever seen.” —English Churchma: 
Edinburgh : 4 ADAM and CHARLES Biack. London: LONGMAN er Co. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 
Just published, in 12mo, cloth, pp. 517, price 4s, 6d. 


CUASS- -BOOK OF FRENCH LITERATURE, Compre- 


hending Specimens of the most Distingnighet. Writers from the Earliest Peried to 

the Beginning of the Present Century; with Biographical Notices, Explanatory Notes, 

cal and a copious Index. By GUSTAVE MASsoN, B. Assistant-Master at 
Schoo 


By the same Author, price 2s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF FRENC'T LITERATURE. 


“ Excellently adupted for its purpose, as a handbook for the upper ‘lasses of schools, in 
which something more than the mere srameeee = the language isa empted tobe camahte 
As he classes each period of his review, M. Masson gives a very use’ \: table of authors to 
be consulted by those who wish to stu diy, the tie, which his lim s do no more t 
allow him to introduce to his readers, e extensive study co: or the production 

of a small volume like the present has but little opportunity of display ng jteclt otherwise 
where is remarkably we ‘pose 
we should | meet with the oan it deserves at the hands of those engaged in 


Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES Buiack. London: LONGMAN and Co, 
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The Saturday Review. 


Fighth Edition, with numerous I!ustrations, 5s. 
TALES AND STORIES FROM HISTORY. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
London: PARKER, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, 8vo, 9s. 


O*, THE STUDY OF CHARACTER, IN CLUDING A AN 
mate OF PHRENOLOGY. By ALEXANDER Bar, Professor of 


London: ParkeER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 
Third Edition, 8vo, 20s. 


THE NEW CRATYLUS;; or, Contributions towards a more 
Accurate Knowledge of the Greek Language. By Joun W. Donapson, D.D. 
London: PARKER, Son, and BourRN, West Strand. 


Fifth Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
B ACON’S ESSAYS. With Annotations by Ricuarp 
WuatTELy, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: PARKER, SON, and West Strand. 


Two Vols, Folio, half-bound morocco, £2 28. 


SACRED MINSTRELSY: a Collection of Sacred Music by 
the Boss Masters, arra as Solos, Duets, Trios, &c., and Choruses, With Accom- 
paniments for Pianoforte or ang 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Two Vols. Royal 8vo, £3 3s. 


STATUTES RELATING TO THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF ENGLAND, INDIA, Ane THE COLONIES. With the 
Decisions thereon. By ARCHIBALD J. STEPHENS, M.A., F.R.S. 

London: ParkER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, Second Edition, Two Vols., 12s. 


FOURS WITH THE MYSTICS. By Roserr Atrrep 


VAUGHAN, B.A, 


Two Vols. Post Svo, 14s, 
ESSAYS AND REMAINS OF THE REV. ROBERT 
ALFRED VAUGHAN, Edited, with a Memoir, by ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 
London: PARKER, SON, and BoURN, West Strand. 


Octavo, 15s. 


THE E EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. By Arexanprr 
N, M.A., Examiner in Logic and Moral Agee in the University of London, 
and sodas of Logic in the University of Aberdee: 


y the same Author, Octavo, 1 
THE SEN SES AND THE IN ‘TELLECT. 
London: PARKER, SON, and BouRN, West Strand. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WAN UAL OF GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. ° By 
+ H,. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
KEY FOR TU TORS AND STUDENTS. 3s, 6d. 


By the same Author, 


MANUAL OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Third Edition. 5s. 
A KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE 


COMPOSITION. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE OLYNTHIACS OF DEMOSTHENES. 


Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, 
London: PARKER, SON, and BouRN, West Strand. 
BY REV. OSWALD COCKAYNE, 
SPOON and SPARROW, Srevdew and Yap, Fundere and 


Passer; or, English Roots in the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. 
PARKER, SON, and BouRN, 44, Strand, 


ANGLO-SAXON. Narratiuncule. Epistola Alexandri. 


2, Orientis Mirabilia. 3. Passio S. Margaretw, &c.—J. R. ho-square, 
In the Press, 


SEINTE MARHERETE MEIDEN ANT MARTYR, in 


alliterative Old English of about 1200, &c, 


‘THE SUNBEAM; or, the “Misused Gift. A Tale by the 
Author of “My Christmas Home,” “ Ready and Desirous,” &c, &c, 
“ Thy manifold and faifand fre, gifts, 
rd, grant us full and 
Nor leave us destitute of g 
To use them all for Thee. Spiritual Songs. 
“A useful addition to our sound lighter literature.”—Churchman’s Companion, 
London: J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


Demy 8vo, 6s. 


AY VOLUME OF SERMONS FOR THE SEASONS, from 


BERNARD. Translated by the Rev. W. B. FLOWER, B.A., Magdalen Coll, Camb., 
Dedicated “by permission to the Queen of Prussia. 


my 

— Bernard is the last—of that chain of preachers who command still a kind of quasi- 
respect from all, anda real reverence as burning and shining lights of the Church from 
churchmen, They will supply abundant materials to be transferred into modern shape. 
The copious use of Holy Scripture is amongst the most striking features of these Sermons, 
abounding to a degree very noticeable in contrast with later preac hing, and amply bearing 
out Mr. Neale’s comparison of ancient and modern in this respect.”—Guardian. 

London: J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


SONNETS AND VERSES, FROM HOME AND 
PAROCHIAL LIFE, By the Rev. H. K. ConnisH, M.A., Vicar of Bakewell. 2s, 6d. 
The greater part of the present volume received seven years ago the imprimatur of the 

author of the “ Christian Year. 

“ Distinguished from the common run of such books by a pure taste and refined 
priety of expression. They will not be wholly new to such as are acquainted with ‘ 

and Seasons.’ The initials remind us of one who deserved no mean place among t 
Scholars, Poets, and Divines of his generation. H. oes no discredit to the Same 
which he — in common with that excellent man. Witha profoundly religious estimate 
Dearden, e unites kindly sympathies and a loving appreciation of natural beauty,”— 

dian, 


London: J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


ADVENT.—EDITED BY THE REV. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 
From Ancient Sources, 


DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE SEASONS. 


Part I, ADVENT TO SRPTUASESEMA. Cloth extra and Plate, 2s, Cheap 
Edition, 1s. Read 


ady. 
» IL SEPTUAGESIMA TO EASTER. Preparing. 
» IL, EASTER TO TRINITY. 1s. 6d.and 1s. Ready. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR A MONTH: on Some 


Moving Truths of Christianity, 2s., 1s. 6d., and 


THE DAILY SACRIFICE: a Manual of Spiritual Communion 


for Daily Use. 4s, 6d., 2s., and 1s. 6d, 
EUCHARISTIC LITANIES. 2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d. 


RODRIGUEZ’ HUMILITY. Part I. 


23., Is. 6d., and 1s. 
In the Press, 18m 


AVRILLON ON THE MOST HOLY COMMUNION. 
EUCHARISTIC MEDITATIONS. 
London: J, MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, and 78, New Bond-etreet, 


MR. SKEET HAS JUST PUBLISHED. 


LONDON IN THE PAST CENTURY. 
In Three Vols. Post 8vo. 
oLD 


VAUXHALL 


London than the author studied period carefully, and shows un- 


F. G. TRAFFORD’S WORKS. 
EDITION, 5s. bound, 


CITY AND SUBURB. By F. G. Trarrorp, Author of “ Too 


Much Alone.” A NEw and CHEAPER EDITION, in Crown syo,_ pr price 5a. om. 


“This is a first-class work, and cannot fail to attract universal cheatin. It is one ‘of 
the most interesting and instructive novels we have ever Review. 

“In pathos, sentiment, and vigour, the author is almost equally at home, and we do not 
pentena soees 6 he will be carried to a high status amongst romance writers of the 


. Sustains aa the wuthor" 's right to hold a very high position among contemporary 
novelists. 
We feel assured t ths the author is destined to hold «high place inthe ranks of English 
novelists.”—Literary Gazette. 
“ Will repay perusal with interest, . . . Deeided); ng.” —Ath 
with effect. Ruby reminds us of most successful female cha- 


rix.’ 
ms ‘Ruby the beauty will stand out asa distinct personage in the reader's mem when 
the ‘dramatis person#’ of half a dozen intervening novels have melted in to chaos." 
Saturday Review 
‘Has more than common interest attached to it.”—Observer. 
“We can unhesitatingly recommend the novel to all dweilers in ‘ City and Suburb.’ 


ritic. 
Cre The author has given usa really pleasing novel. The story is replete with interest.”— 
icle. 


Morning Chronic 
“The announcement of a this to excite curio- 


work from 
sity, and ~~ expectation of Orthat which is so dear to really genuine, 
good novel. In the present lance that expectation is and "is 
more than equal in ability and finish to the author’s preceding w Morning Post. 


TOO MUCH ALONE. By F.G. Trarrorp, Author of “ City 
and Suburb.” A NEw and CHEAPER EDITION, in Crown 8vo, price 5s. con 
ready. 
“We can cordially recommend ‘Too Much Alone’ to reader in quest 
good novel. It is a weil-conceived, well-wrought-out rin but we peer’ it less as a 
present qpeoeee than the commencement of a successful career. ae 
‘Too Much Alone’ is an exceedingly suggestive phrase, and what Seer portends is admi- 
rably realized in the novel of which it is the title. It is a thoroughly good novel, both in 
tion and execution, and ought at once to secure for its hor an honourable popu- 
larity. Among the rare combination of qualities which distinguish it, is its downright 
re, — yet does not preclude an infusion of ideal grace into a story of domestic 
e.”’—Spectator. 


FORTY YEARS’ MILITARY AND PERSONAL 
sDVENTURES in Portugal, France, Lie South Wales, Norfolk 
Island, New Zealand, Andain: and | Lieutenant-Col. BUNBURY. 
Three with Illustrations, 3: Sis (Now ready. 

Reminiscences which, extending as they do over riod of forty years (a t part 
which have been passed in active ot fail to comprise much that interest 
reader.” —Observer. 
ve who speaks is a far better story-teller than the rank and file of his 


terary Bud, 
“A book which for iphit-hearted mir mirth and masculine energy may be advantageously 
compared with Dany often '—Daily News. 


London: J. Sxget, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross. 


Early in December wil! be published, 


Tat HISTORY OF SHORTHAND WRITING. By 


sae ene Lzvy, Shorthand Writer, To which is appended the System used by 
TROBNER and Co., Paternoster-row. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA, 
Just published, in One Vol. 8vo, sof shes about 500 my yy 60 Woodcuts, 4 Tinted Lithographs, 
ce 


‘THE RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR; History of Discovery, 
Conquest, and Colonization, up to the Treaty of 
Description of “the Country, its Inhabitants 

Together with Personal Accounts of Russian E.G. RaVENSTEIN. F. 

e F.G.S. Frankfurt, With an Appendix, on t! avigation of the Gulf of the 
Amur, by Captain PRUTZ. 

*,* For a Notice, see QUARTERLY REVIEW for JULY, p. 179, and following. 

London: TROBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in One Vol. Large Folio, oo pense of letterpress, and 15 Plates of Fac-similes, 
sewed, price £1 lls, 


-SIMILES CERTAIN PORTIONS THE 


THE EPISTLES OF 8S. JAMES AND 
-A_4 and 
Portrait of St. Matthew, from resco Paint ting 


legomena, in ed containing Sentra? Fac-similes of the same Portions of Holy 
Scrip ‘apyri and Parchment MSS. in the Monasteries of Mount Athos, of St. 
Catherine on Mount Sam, of St, Saba. in Palestine, and other Sources, by the Discoverer, 


TROBNER and Co., Paternoster-row, London. 


FABLES M MORALES, OUVRAGE FRANCAIS CAIS- ANG GLAIS: 
a Useful and Entertaining Book for Young 8! Her Grace the 
Duchess of Sutherland, By ADRIEN SAINTOUR. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co. 


In course of publication, in 8vo, 


THE BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA: a Series of Latin and 


Greek Authors, By Various Ep1rors. 


Volumes already published : 
ESCHYLUS, with English Notes. By F. A, PALEY, M.A. 8vo, 18s. cloth. 
CICERO’S ORATIONS, with English Notes. By G. LonG, M.A. Vol I., 18s. cloth ; Vol. Il., 
4s, cloth; Vol. I11., 16s. cloth , Vol. LV., 188. cloth. 
DEMOSTHENES, with English Notes. By the Rev, R. WHISTON, M.A. Vol. L., 16s. cloth, 
EURIPIDES, with English Notes. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. Three Vols., 16s. each, cloth. 
HERODOTUS, with English Notes, By the Rev. J, W. BLAKESLBY, B.D. Two Vols., 32s. 


HESIOD, with English Notes. By F, A. PALEY, M.A. 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HORACE, with English Notes. By the Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. 18s. cloth. 
cores | ad PERSIUS, with English Notes, By the Rev, A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. 
clo 
with English Notes, By the Rev. H. F.M. Buaypgs, M.A. Vol. L., 18s, 


TERENCE, with English Notes, By the Rev. E, St. JoHN Parry, M.A. 18s, cloth. 
vue, with English Notes, By J. Conrne@Ton, M.A. Vol. I., Eclogues and Georgics, 


London: WHITTAKER and Co., and GEORGE BELL. 
In course of publication, in 12mo, 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. By Various Epirors. 


Volumes already published : 
CRSAR DE BELLO GALLICO, with English Notes, By G. LonG, M.A. 5s, 6d. cloth. 
Ditto, Books I, to III, for Junior Classes. By G. LONG, M.A. 2s, 6d. cloth, 
AND DE SENECTUTE, with English Notes. By G. Lona, M.A. 
43. 


HORACE, with English Notes. By the Rev. A.J. MACLEANE, M.A. 6s, 6d, cloth, 

OVID’S FASTI, with English Notes. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 5s. cloth, 

SALLUST, with English Notes. By G. Lone, M.A, 5s. cloth. 

TACITUS, GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA OF, with English Notes. By the Rev. P. 
Frost, M.A. 3s, 6d. cloth. 

XEROPRON'S ANABASIS, with English Notes. By the Rev, J. F. MACMICHAEL. 5s, 


CYROPAEDIA, with English Notes. By the Rev. G. M, Gorman, M.A, 


London; WHITTAKER and Co., and GEORGE BELL. 
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13, Great 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


TTHE LIFE OF J. M M. W. TURNER, R.A. From Original 


Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow Academicians. By WALTER 
THORNBURY. Two Vols, 8vo, with Portraite and other Illustrations, 30s, 

“Mr. Thornbury has heen engaged during the last on. yous in collecting | materiale for 
this biography. He hashad every possible of his task— 
personal acquaintance ith Tarner, the advice of Mr, Ruskin and the ready 
ofall Turner’s friends. Every one to whom Mr, Thornbury applied for information Appears 
to have given it willingly. Ofthe immense mass of materials thus brought together, Mr. 
Thornbury has made skilful use, and constructed an honest memorial of the creat painter. 
He has done his part aby. The artist will refer to these volumes and fhe for authentic 
information regardin; great modern master and his wary | and the student of life 

manners will fin in them a rich store of entertainment.” 


LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES N APTER, K.C.B.: 


with his Correspondence. From hi Papers. By Major-General ELERS 
NAPIER. Two Vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 

“ Sir Charles Napier will undoubtedly rank among the first of our sea worthies. This 
work, without bringing all the incidents of the Admiral’s 
life together, so as to ¢ cers og t interest, with much that is as for the 
general, and more that is inetruct ve te the professional, reader.” —Atheneu 


FRENCH WOM WOMEN | of LETTERS. | By Jutta KavanaGu, 


Author of “ ”"&c. Two Vols., 


TRAVELS in HOLY LAND. ‘By. FREDRIKA Bremer. 


Translated by Maky Howitt. Two Vols, (December 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative of Travel, Explora- 


tion, and Adventure. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of * «Lake * Ngami.” 
8vo, with Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


Andersson’s book, from the number of well-told adventures, its rich_fund of 
on. n, and spirited ‘lustrations, will command a wide circle of readers. The inte- 
rest of his story never flags for a moment.” —Athenew 


LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS’ DOMESTIC SKETCHES 


IN RUSSIA. Two Vols., 21s, 


THE SECRET HISTORY of the COURT of FRANCE 
UNDER LOUIS XV. _ Edited, and Unpublished Documeuts, by Dr. 
CHALLICE. Two Vols., with Portraits, is. 


bee VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. By_ the 


Author of “ MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.” Illustrated by J. E. Millais, 
R.A. Price 5s., bound, forming the New Volume of HuRST and Biacnerr’ ‘8 STANDARD 
ov CHEAP EDITIONS. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
TS LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. By the Author of 
MARGARET MAITLAND,” “THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR,” &, Three Vols. 

The reader of these volumes will find enough to rivet his attention and to awaken his 
liveliont’ sympathy. His feelings will be pa y stirred by the natural pathos and tender- 
ness of the narrative, the interest of whieh grows more intense as it hears its dénonement. 
Ti vere is immense power exhibited in the delineation of Sarah Mortimer.”—Daily News, 

“A first-rate novel; brilliant, vigorous, and fascinating.” —Sun, 


WHITE A AND BLACK: a Story of the Southern States. 


Three Vols. 


IR RICHARD HAMILTON: A Novet. 


“ The reader will be delighted with this book, and will be the better for reading it, 
It is full of action, life, and character.”—John Bull. 


THE HOME AT ROSEFIELD. By E. Corrina. 


* A very touching and life-like story.”—Daily News. 


THE CASTLEFORD CASE. By Frances Browne, 


Author of “ My Share of the World. Three Vols. (Just read; 


EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


n the Press, in One Vol, Crown 870, 


AT THE SEA-SIDE. By Swigtey. 


Reprinted from Fraser’s Mayazine. 


A Series of Essays, 


Nearly ready, Second Edition, Peap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
THE CIRCLE OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: a Handbook 


of Faith, Framed out of a Layman’s Experience, By Lord KINLOCH. 


In One Vol. Demy 8vo, pri 
THE HISTORY OF SCOTTISH ‘POETRY, from the 


Middle to the close of the Seventeenth Centn the late Davip 
LL.D. ited by JOHN AITKEN CaBLYLE, M.D. Wil emoir and Glossary. 


Vol. Demy 8vo, price 10s. 64, 


MEMOIR OF “LIEUT. -GENERAL SIR RALPH 


ABERCROMBY, K.B., 1708—1801, By his Son, Jamés, DUNVBRMLINE, 


n One Vol. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, p 


OBSERVATION S ON CLINICAIr SURGERY. By Jamgs 
Syme, Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, 


Now ready, New Edition, Two Vols. Feap. Svo, 15s. 


HOR SUBSECIV-E. By Joun Brown, M. D., F.R.S.E. 


“Ofall the John Browns, commend us to Dr. John Brown, the physician, the man 
of genius, the humorist, the student of men, women, and dogs. means of two 
beautifial volumes, he has given the public a share of his by-hours, ona more pleasant 
hours it would be ditfeult to find in any life. Dr. Brown's masterpiece is the story | 
of a dog called ‘ . he tale moves from the most tragic pathos to the most reck- * 
Jess humour, and conld not have been written but by a man of genius, Whether it 
laughter tears, itis perfect in its way, and immortalises its author.”— 

r 2 


Nearly ready, in One Vol. Crown &vo, with Illustrations, 


A SELECTION FROM DASENT’S POPULAR TALES 


FROM THE NORSE, 


Now ready, NDS Bo Joy 
RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. ie Joun Brown, M.D. 


With Illustrations by George Harvey, R.S.A.; J, Noel Paton, R.S.A.; and J. B, 


D lished, in One Vol. Folio, 


BRITISH BIRDS DRAWN. FROM NATURE. By (J. B,) 


Mrs, HUGH BLACKBURN, 


NEW STORY FOR ‘GIRLS. 
Nearly ready, Fcap. 8vo, price 53. 
AUNT AILIE AND HER BELONGINGS. By Carnmengine 
D. BEut, Author of “ Cousin Kate’s Story.” 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
In Three handsome Folio Volumes, price 12s, each, 


PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. From the 
Collection of Mr. Punch. By JoHN LEECH. 


Price 5s. plain; 78. 6d. coloured, 


YOUNG TROUBLESOME ; OR, MASTER JACKY’S 


HOLIDAYS. By Joun LEECH. 


A handsome 4to Vol., cloth extra, price 21s. 


DN te FOREIGN T TOUR OF MESSRS. BROWN, JONES, 


What they Saw and Did i Ge Swit 


Elegantly bound in half morocco, price 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE “ENGLISH. By 


With Extracts by PErcrvaL LEIGH from “ Pips’ Diary.” 


With a Coloured Frontispiece, and eee Tilustrations on Wood by John Leech, 
rice 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAN D; being a Visit to Dublin, 


Galway, Connemara, Athlone, Limerick, Killarney, Gleugariff, Cork, &c. 
OXONIAN, 


In Square 16mo, price 7: re. gilt edges, 
FRAGMENTS. By "Captain SHERARD 


“ We look upon this as a genuine little book, which is quite a relieftothe eye among the 
repreanetion of mawkish origiuals which abound at this Season arf w hich give such a 
dreary aspect to the drawing-rooms of deluded purchasers.”— The he 


In Two Vols. Royal Svo, price £4 4s. 
BRITISH FERNS NATURE-PRINTED. N ature-Printed 
by HENRY BRADBURY. The by THOMAS Moorz, F. 
The wert @ contains 122 Plates and 500 of Letterpress, and is ans in Two 


Pag 
Volumes, al 8vo, uniform with the “Nature- British Sea-Weeds,” t 
Volume may te ied separately. The price of each is £2 - aw 


In Four Vols. Royal 8vo, price £8 8s. 


Bev SEA-WEEDS NATURE-PRINTED. Containing 
70 Coloured Nature-Prints, with Engraved magnified Dissections of the who’! 
es described in the Volume, Nature- Brintea by HENRY BRADBURY. The Descrip- 
HY ons by WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE and ALEXANDER CROALL. 

The “ Nature- 4g nee British Sea-Weeds” forms Four handsome Volumes, in Royal 8vo, 
21 » wie Letter-press, Either Volume may had 


separately, The price yh 

PUNCH'S TEN _ALMANACKS. 1842 to 1851. Price 2s. 6d. 
in stiff boards, gil 

pun CH’S TEN ALMANACKS. Second Series. 1852 to 
1861. Price 2s. 


pen CH’S TWEN TY ALMANACKS. 1842 to 1861. Bound 
“Tt wasa 


juce a volume of these Almanacks for the last twenty 
years, in which we can manifest im 1860,” — Times, 


provement up to Christmas, 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E,C. 


66, Broox-strExt, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE HISTORY OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Player 


and Poet. With New Facts and Traditions, By 8S. W. FULLoM, Author of “The 


Great Highway,’ &c. (Nearly ready. 


THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE’S ADMINISTRATION 


OF BRITISH INDIA, By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., of University College, Oxford, 
Vol. 1. (Just re 


Ue 
RECOLLECTIONS OF LABRADOR LIFE. 7s. 6d. 
THE CURATE OF CRANSTON. By Coruserr Bene. 


(Now ready. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF KING DAHER: a Poem. By 


Tuomas Hoop. 


BARON RICASOLI, PRIME MINISTER OF ITALY: a 


Biography. 3s. 6d 


THE LIFE OF WALLACE. , By the Rev. J. S. Watson, 


Author of “The Life of Richard Porson.” Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


FARM LIFE ; or, SKETCHES FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


MY ELDEST BROTHER. By the Author of “ Our Farm 


of Four Acres,” “ From Hay Time to Hopping,” Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s, 
VANITY CHURCH: aNovel. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 
CRISPIN KEN. By the Author of “Miriam May.” Dedi- 


cated, by special permission, to Sir Edward Bulwer x Lotten, Bart., P. Two Vols, 
Post Ld 78. New Edition, with “ A Word to Churchm 


WHEAT AND TARES. Originally published in Fraser's 


Magazine. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


COURT LIFE AT NAPLES IN OUR OWN TIMES. 


Two Vols, 21s, 


“To people who care about Italian politics, it is as instructive a book as t can 
osty put their hands on; and to those who value # novel because it is a itis 
, interesting, and well-written story.” 


THE FIELD OF LIFE; or, Sowing and Reaping: a Tale of 


Clerical Life. Three Vols., 81s, 6d. 


THE WOMAN WITH THE YELLOW HAIR, and other 


Modern Mysteries. Chiefly from Household Words. Post 8vo, [Just ready. 


GARDEN FABLES; or, Flowers of of Speech. By Mrs. Mep- 
rated by 


HURST, A Christmas Book. Illust: 


CHRYSAL: A Book for Christmas. By Mrs. Bropgrir. 
Illustrated by Thomas Hood, 


With 
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NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 
On 7th December will be published, 


NORMAN SINCLATR. 
Ry W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 


Author of “Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers;” “ Bothwell: a Poem,” &. &c, 
Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
In Three Vols. Post 8vo, price £1 11s, 6d, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
With Dlustrations by Stanfield, Weir, Skelton, Walker, &c. 
Engraved by Whymper. 

Crown S8yvo, price me bound in cloth. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


KNEW VOLUME BY DEAN RAMSAY. 
In the Press, 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 


In its Origin, Progress, and Perfection. 
By the Very Rev. E. B. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


Dean of the Diocese of aaa. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


In the Press, 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 
By the late Rev. GEORGE CROLY, D.D. 


Rector of St. Stephen, Walbrook, 
In Feap. Svo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


This day is published, 
A CHEAP EDITION OF THE 


POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS, 


Complete in One Vol. Large 8vo, price 12s, 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is publ'shed, 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza, 


By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A. 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College 


Books I. to XII. In Crown 8vo, price 9s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, in Two Vols, 8vo, price 24s, 


HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 
By GEORGE FINLAY, LL.D. 


Author of the “ History of Greece under Foreign Domination,” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS. .s.c. 146 to ap. 717. 
Second Edition, 16s, 
HISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE; and of the 
Greek Empire of Nica and Constantinople. a.p, 716 to 1453. Two Vols., £1 7s, 6d. 


MEDIEVAL GREECE AND TREBIZOND. 1204 to 1566. 


GREECE UNDER OTHOMAN AND VENETIAN 
DOMINATION. 4.p. 1453 to 1821. 16s. 6d 


This day is published, 
LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND 
SIR CHARLES STEWART, 


Second and Third Marquesses of Londonderry. 
By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 


From the Original Papers of the Family and other sources. 
In Three Vols. 8vo, price £2 2s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, a Second Edition, 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LECTURES 
ON METAPHYSICS. 


Edited by Professors MANSEL and VEITCH. 
In Two Vols., price 24s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MRE. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
In Demy 8v0, price 11s., Vol. I, of 


ORLEY F A R M. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With Twenty Illustrations by J. E, [December 3rd. 


One Voi. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


LITTLE DORRIT. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Forming the ~~ Volume of the Cheap Edition of 
Dickens’s Works. [This day. 


In One Vol, Post 8vo, 88, 6d. 


NOTES ON FIELDS AND CATTLE, 


From the Diary of an Amateur Farmer. 


By the Rev. W. HOLT BEEVER, M.A. Oxon. 
With Illustrations, [This day, 


In One Vol., Post 8vo, 


MADAME RECAMIER: 


With a Sketch of the History of Society in France. 
[December 4th, 


One Vol., Post 


WITCH STORTES. 


Collected by E. LYNN LINTON, 


Author of “ Azeth the Egyptian,” &c, [December 10th, 


One Vol. Foolscap 8vo, with Illustrations, 
THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, 
AND HOW TO SEE AND KNOW THEM. 


By Captain A. W. DRAYSON, R.A. 
[December 4th, 


IngOne Vol., Royal Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 21s. 
A HISTORY OF THE DOMESTIC MANNERS 
AND SENTIMENTS IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 


With Illustrations from the Illuminations in Contemporary Manuscripts, 
and other sources. 


Drawn and Engraved by F. W. Farrwotr, F.S.A. 
[In December. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
In Three Vols. Post 8vo, Fifth Edition, 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


One Vol, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Two Vols, Post 8vo, 18s. 


THE DUTCH AT HOME. 


(Essays from the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.”) 
By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, 


Author of “ The English at Home.” 
Translated by Lascrttes 
1. Geology in Holland, 6. sm and 
2. Dutch 7. 
3. The Peat Beds, 8. The Jews in Holland. 
4. The Fisheries. 9. Zoological Gardens. 
5. Whales and Whaling. 10, A Page of Dutch 
One Vol. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
OF THE CRUSADES. 
By VON SYBEL. Edited by Lady DUFF GORDON. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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“A volume containing upwards of 15,008 articles, and perhaps more than fifteen times 
15,000 facts. What the ‘ London Directory’ isto the merehant, this ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ 
will be found to be to those who are searching after information, whether classical, poli- 
tical, domestic, or general.”— Times. 


Lately published, Tenth Edition, 8vo, 762 pp., price 18s, cloth, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS, 
FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE ; 


COMPREHENDING 
REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, ANCIENT AND MODERN—THE FOUNDATION, 
LAWS, AND GOVERNMENTS OF COUNTRIES—THEIR PROGRESS IN 
CIVILIZATION, INDUSTRY, LITERATURE, ARTS AND SCIENCE—THEIR 
ACHIEVEMENTS IN ARMS—THEIR CIVIL, MILITARY, AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS—AND PARTICULARLY OF 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By JOSEPH HAYDN. 


TENTH EDITION, Revised and greatly Enlarged by BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
nel aim throughout has been to make the book, not a mere Dictionary of Dates, but a 


Encyclopedia—a digested summary of every department of the History of the 
World.” —Preface, Tenth Edition. 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “HEAVEN OUR HOME.” 


On 2nd December, Crown 8v0, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


MEET FOR HEAVEN: 


A State of Grace upon Earth the only Preparation for a State of 
Glory in Heaven. 


Twenty-four thousand copies of “Heaven our Home” have been sold within the 
last nine months; and a new work by the same talented author, treating of a subject 
of even more universal interest than the former book, cannot fail, it is hoped, to be 
acceptable to the reading public. 


‘ 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. LONDON: SIMPKIN AND CO.; 
AND HOULSTON AND WRIGHT. 


This day is published, Third Edition, in Two Vols. 8vo, seats 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT, 


Lady Companion to the Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
With Extracts from her Journals and Anecdote Books. 


“Why we should turn to these volumes as among the most interesting of the 
recent season will be sufficiently evident as we indicate their contents.”—Times, 
October 19th, 

“Of the popularity of these volumes, on account of their historical as well as 
gossiping merits, there can be no doubt whatever.”—Atheneum, June 8th, 1861, 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN AND CO., 7, LEADENHALL STREET. 


Also, just ready, in Two Vols,, Post 8vo, 
A HISTORY OF THE OPERA IN ITALY, 


FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, AND RUSSIA, 
From its Origin in Italy down to Our Own Times. 


By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esq. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN AND CO., 7, LEADENHALL STREET. 


This day is published, price 5s., Vol. X. in boards, of 


THE RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARB ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


Vol. 1 (For 1841) ......... 63. Vols. 4.and 5 (1843) ........ . 10s. 6d. 
Vols, 2 and3 (1842) ......... 108, 6d. + Vols, 6 and 7 (1844) ......... 10s. 6d, 
Vols, 8 and 9 (1845) ........... 108. 6d, 


*,* Any Volume or Double Volume may always be had separately. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Part XXIX., price One Shilling, is published this day. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL. 


On January Ist, 1862, will be published, in Post Svo, price 3d., No. I. of 


“THE CHURCH BUILDER,” 
A Journal of Church Extension in England and Wales, 


In Connexion with the Incorporated ern for Promoting the Enlargement, 
Building, and Repairing of Churches and Chapels. 


To be continued Quarterly. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; . 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The DeceMBER Numer (Now Reapy) contains 


I. THE DISCOUNT RATE OF THE BANK OF FRANCE, 
Il. CROOKED USAGE; or, The Adventures of Lorn Loriot. By Dupigy Cos- 
Chaps. XXXIV. to XXXVI. 
Ill, THE GERMAN ALMANACKS FOR 1862, 
IV. THE FRENCH SILK TRADE. By Freperick Marsnatt, ‘ 
V. THE AMERICAN ATHENS. By J. G. Kont. 
VI. THE WORRIES OF A CHAPERONE; or, Lady Marabout’s Troubles. By 
Ovrpa. Part Ill. 
VII. LETTERS OF JUNIUS UNDER THEIR COMIC ASPECT. 
VIIL THE CAMPAIGN OF THE ROYAL NEAPOLITAN ARMY IN THE 
AUTUMN OF 1860, By Mason 
IX. HIGHLY RESPECTABLE. By Monxsnoop. 


In the Janvary Numsesr will be commenced a New Serial Story, entitled 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON; 
Or, City Life in the Last Century. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


- LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


C. READE’S STRANGE BUT TRUE STORY. 
JUST OUT, 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 


To be had at all respectable Libraries. 
TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Now ready, at every Library, in Three Volumes, 


THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. By George Aveustvs Sata, 
Pu, ate of “William Hogarth,” “ Twice Round the Clock,” “ Dutch Pictures,” 


Now ready, price 5s. 

DUTCH PICTURES: with some Sketches in the Flemish Manner. By 
GPORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Author of “ William Hogarth,” “Seven Sons of Mammon,” 
“Twice Round the Clock,” &c. ‘Ke 

“There isa genuine air of homespun earnestness about such a picture as the following, 
which, though it might have been written by Dickens, has more in it of Mr. Sala’s per- 
sonal bias.”"— The Spectator. 

“Mr. Sala is a masterly inventor of strange incident and delineator of strange character; 
herein there is no man living who has shown anything like similar power.”— The Press. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Two Vols., price 12s. 
THE SELF-DIVORCED ; or, the School for Wives. By Captain Curtina, 
Author of “ The Soidier of Fortune,” &c. &c. 
Now ready, the Second Edition, price 5s., Small Svo, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF PARIS LIFE. Being a Record of the Politics, 
Art, Fashion, Gossip, and Anecdote of Paris during the past Eighteen Months. By 
“11 requires’ woman’s sympathy to depict those h (of French Imperial life 

€ ct these home-scenes (of French Imveri 

and to sympathize with these home-virtues, La Chroniquense has done well to ae 

these charming sketches better known to English hearts and English homes in acollected 
volume than in the confined sphere in which they first appeared.”—Saturday Review. 

Now ready, price 3s. 6d.,a New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition of 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF LONDOY. Third Edition. By J. Ewrne 
Ritcuiez, Author of “ About London,” &c. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


In a few days will be published, 
A POPULAR VIEW OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
WAR. By A. J.B. Hops, Esq. 
JAMES RipGway, 149, Pi 


dilly; Cooxr, Maidstone ; and all Booksellers. 
Now ready, Second Edition, price Sixpence, 


COUNTY EDUCATION .—A LETTER ADDRESSED TO 
. THE EARL OF DEVON. By the Rev. J. L, BRERKTON, Pre- 


Jamus Rip@way, Piccadilly ; W, ROBERTS, Exeter; and all Booksellers, 


THE VICTORIA REGIA: 


A Volume of Original Contributions in Poetry and Prose. 
EDITED BY ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 
Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
Printed and Published by Emrzy Farrurvut & Co., at the Victoria Press. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE VICTORIA REGIA. 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 
Edwards, Amelia B. . Dr., Dean of St 


Allingham, W. 
Forster, John. ul’s. 
Soh Milnes, R. Monckton, 


Arnold, Edwi 


n. 
old, Matthew. Fullerton, Lady G. : 
Author of “Guy Living- Grote, Mrs. Muloch, Dinah, 
stone, fays, Matilda M. Norton, Hon. Mrs, 
Author of “ A Lost Love.” iowitt, Mary. Parkes, Bessie R. 
Author of “ Mrs, Margaret dunt, Leigh (the late). Patmore, Coventry. 
Maitland.” eson, Mrs. (the late) Procter, Adelaide A. 
Author of “ Paul Ferroll.” ewsbury, Geraldine, Procter, B. Ww. 
Author of “ Rita.” Kavanagh, J Reeve, Nenry. 
Blagden, Isa. Law, Isa ayler, Henry. 
Carlisle, Ear! of. Lee, Holme. Taylor, Tom. 
Carpenter. Mary. Lowe, Helen. Phackeray. Ww. M. 
Chorley, H. F. Lowell, James R. Trollope, Anthony. 
Cornwall, Barry. Macdonald, George. Trollope, T. Adolphus. 
De Vere, Aubre; artineau, Harriet. G. 
Dobell, Maurice, F.D. Watts, A. M. Howitt. 


Doyle, Sir F. Meredith, Owen. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, £118. | Morocco, gilt edges, £1 10s, 6d. 

The VicTORIA REGIA will be ready on December 6th, 1861. 


SIGHTS AND_ STORIES: 


Christ Book for Bo; a Girls. AMELIA B. EDWARDS. Author of “Hand 
Glove.” History France,” with Illustrations by the Author. Price 5s. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS: 


Jdition, 

A Few Plain Word. «vr «them, By FRANK IVES SCUDAMORE. Revised Edit 

with List of Banks opened in -1.and and Wales. 1d., oF 5s, per 100, 70th 
now ready. 


FRIENDLESS GIRLS, AND HOW TO HELP THEM. 


By FRANCES P, COBBE. Price 14., or 5s. per 100, post free. 
EMIGRATION OF EDUCATED WOMEN. 
By MARIA 8, RYE, Price 2d., or 10s. per 100, post free. 
Agent—Joun F. Suaw and Co., 48, Paternoster-row. 
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“Mr. Sala’s style of writing precisely corresponds to the Dutch style of painting, though \ 
~ pee he is not limited to one method of handling, and can be as terrific on paper as Salvator 
Rosa on canvas. .... In the Jayenge kind of literary production by which he is most 
2 : widely and popularly known, he has done nothing better than the present volume...... 
a The contents of the volume vary in merit, but, unlike the generality of such collections, it 
contains nothing which had been better omitted; and though all classes of readers may 
«ratify all kinds of tastes in its perusal—the gay, the sensible, the philosophic, the senti- 
mental, and the grave—there is not a heavy page to be found in ‘ Dutch Pictures,’ ”—The 
Morning Post. 
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THE LITERARY BUDGET, 
FOR DECEMBER, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


CONTAINS: 


Professor Goldwin Smith, and the “ West- | The Green Room. 
minster Review” on a Science of | Intellectual Clubs, 
History. | The Brain Laws, 
The Writing of Anthony Trollope. Easy Writing. 
Thackeray’s Works. The Florence Exhibition. 
The Education Minute. The Filter Beds of Literature. 
Miss Yonge: her Writings, Past and | Almanacs. 


Present. | French and German Literature. 
Paget and Macaulay, Reviews of all the New Books of the 
Society and Poetry. Month, 
Shakespeare in London. Intelligence, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE ; 
And to be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country, and at ali the 
Book- stalle, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by DAVID MASSON. 
No. XXVI. for DECEMBER, 1861. 


CONTENTS: 

. SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESSES, AND WOMEN’S PART IN THEM. By 
Francis Powrr Copne, Author of “An Essay on Intuitive Morals,” 
Workhouse Sketches,” &c. 

Il. THE FAIR OPHELIA. By Tuomas Hoop. 
II, RAVENSHOE. By Henry Krystey, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn. 
Chap. LX1.—Charles’s Second Expedition to St. John’s Weed, XLIL— 
Ravenshoe Hall, during all this, XLIII.—A Meeting. 
IV. THE VICTORIES OF LOVE, By Coventry Parmors. 
1X.—The Wedding Sermon. 
V. PARIS REVISITED. By Onz Kyew iT Second Article. 
VI. GAMES AT CARDS FOR THE COMING WINTER. 
VII, AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NAVVY. 
Chap. I.—Struggles for a Livelihood. I1.—Matrimonial Speculations. 
I1I.—On the Tramp. IV.—Caroline, V.—Turning over a New Leaf. VI.— 
My Wife. VII.— Last Tramp. 
VIII. LIFE’S QUESTION. By the Dean of Canrersrry. 
IX. DR. LUSHINGTON, MR. HEATH, AND THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
A Letter to the Editor. By the Rev, F. D, Maurice. 
X. TWO SONNETS. By Sypyry Dosett. 
XI, ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. By Tomas Hvue@nes, Author of “Tom 
Brown at Oxford,” 
XII. THE PASSAGLIA PHASE OF bof PAPAL QUESTION. By Epwarp 
Dicey, Author of “ Rome in 1860,” 


Vols. I., III., and IV. are now bound in cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. each 
MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations, 


This day is published, price One Shilling, 


THE REVISED CODE OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 


DISPASSIONATELY CONSIDERED. 
An Address to the Clergy of the Deanery of Doncaster. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


Vicar of Doncaster and Rural Dean, !ate Head Master of Harrow School. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


This day is published, in cloth, price 5s. 


VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CO, LONDON: BELL AND DALDY. 


Now ready, Square 8vo, printed on toned paper, price 12s, 6d., in elegant binding, 


MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS: 


BEING 
A TREASURY OF REFERENCE, 


CONSISTING OE 
Selections from the Writings of the most Celebrated Authors. 


By HENRY SOUTHGATE. 
Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 
LONDON : GRIFFIN, BOHN, & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 
THE POLAR REGIONS. 


Just published in 8vo, with Map, price 14s, 
THE POLAR REGIONS, 
By Sir JOHN RICHARDSON, D., &e. 


Th t reli bh 
is a relial le as Ay the fullest werk of the kind adapted to the present state 


MACMILLAN’S NEW LIST. 


Three Vols., £1 lls. 6d. 


Now ready, the Second Edition of 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD 


May be had at all Libraries and Booksellers in the Kingdom. 


2. 


Immediately, Small 4to, a printed and bound, with Four Illustrations 
from the Author’s designs, 


THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. 
By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 
Dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 


Now ready, Sixth Th a y printed and bound, 
a Vignette from 4s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 


OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by F. T. PALGRAVE, 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


*,* Also kept in morocco binding, plain 7s. 6d., extra 10s. 6d. 


4. 
Immediately, 18mo, uniform with the “Golden Treasury,” 


THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND, 


FROM THE BEST POETS. 
Selected and Arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. 


5. 
Immediately, Small Pot, uniform with the “Golden Treasury,” 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


From This World to That which is to Come. 


By JOHN BUNYAN. 
With a Vignette from a Design by Holman Hunt, 


6. 
This day is published, price 5s. 


EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY FOR 
THE YOUNG, 


With Descriptions of the Tombs and Monuments. 


By the Author of “ Sidney Grey,” and “ Mia and Charlie ;” 
and HER SISTER. 


7. 
Next week, Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


EDWIN OF DETIRA. 
BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 


8, 
Now ready, Twenty-eighth Thousand, Feap, 8vo, 5s. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
By AN OLD BOY. 


In the Spring aa published, in 8vo, 
SYRIA, AS A PROVINCE OF THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


Being a Sketch of the Political History of Syria under the Turkish 
Rule, and comprising a detailed Account of the War in Lebanon 
and the Massacres in 1860, with Considerations on the future 
Prospects of the Province. 4 


By CYRIL GRAHAM. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 


EDINBURGH : ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO., AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 


PRINTED FOR WALTON & MABERLY, 
UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
CYCLICAL CHANGES IN THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 

DR. EDWARD SMITH.—HEALTH AND DISEASE AS 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE IN THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 
Ly Ten Diagrams. Small 8vo, 10s. (Just published. 


wd wage himself or others, The book before us is a summary of the result of his 
rs.”"—Medical Times, 


LIFBIG'S FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, IN 


ITS RELATIONS TO OLOGY, DIETETICS, LTURE, COMMERCE, 
78. 


AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fonrth Baition. 


“ This work of Raron Liebig is one of those books from which the mind éssiring healthy j 


vhilosophical instruction, can receive it in a most pleasant and yet most perfect form. 
There is no necessity for an acquaintance with all the intricacies of scientific nomencla- 
ture and terminology ; with a moderate amount of chemical knowledge as a basis, no man 
of ordinary intellect will rise from the perusal of these letters without the feeling that he 
has partaken of a wholesome intellectual feast.’'— British Medical Journal. 


LIEBIG’ S LETTERS ON MODERN AGRICULTURE. 
6s. 
to the edneated men of the nation acquainted with the 
which have been established by Chemistry in connexion with the nutrition vl jauts, the 
conditions of the fertility of soils, and the causes of their exhaustion,”—Pre/w 


LARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. A New 
and revised Edition, brought down to the Present Tim By _Epwin DUNKIN, 
F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Complete in One Vol. with 35 Plates 
and 105 Woodeuts, Small 8vo, 7s. 0d. 


LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. | 


1334 Cuts, Complete in Four Vols, 20s. 


*,* Alsoin Volumes separately, as urder:— 


“ss, HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and HEAT. 5s, 
PTICS, 5s. ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and ACOUSTICS. 5s. 


LARDNER’S MUSEUM of SCIENCE and ART. Complete 


= Twelve Single Vols. 18s., ornamental boards: or Six Double ones, £1 1s, cloth 


** '«* Also handsomely half-bound morocco, Six Vols., £1 11s. 6d. 

CONTENTS —The Pla: nets; are they inhabited Worlds? Weather Prognostics. Populer 
Fallacies in Physical Science, Latitudes and Longitudes. Lunar Influe neces, Meteoric 
Stones and Shooting Stars. Railway Accidents. Light. . Locomotion in the United 

States. Comotary | inBuenoes, Water. The Potter’s Art. Fire, Locomotion, and Transport. 
The Moon, The . The Electric Telegraph. Terrestrial Heat. The Sun. Earthquakes 
and Voleanoes. rometer. Safety Lamp, and Whitworth’s Micrometric Apparatus. 
Steam. The Steam Engine. The Eye. The Atmosphere. Time. Pumps. Spectacles. 
The Kaleidoscope. Clocks and Watches, Microscopic Drawing and Engraving. The 
Locomotive. ermometer. w Planet. Léverrier and Adams’s Planet, Magnitude 
and Minuteness. The Almanac.” Optical Images, How tu observe the Heavens. The 
Looking Glass. The Stellar Universe. The Tide. Colour. Man. Magnifying Glasses, 
Instinct and Intelligence. a Solar Microscope. The Camera Lucida. The Magic 
Lantern. The Camera Obscu The Microscope. The White Ants: their Manners and 
Habits. The Surface of the Earth ; or, First 3 Notions of Geography, Science and Poetry. 
The Bee. Steam Navigation. Electro-Motive Power. Thunder, Lightning, and the 
Borealis. Crust of the Earth. Comets. The Stereoscope. 

re-. 


ERICHSEN’S SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY. Third 


Edition, revised and much enlarged, 450 Illustrations. One Vol. Svo, £ 
“Which more than maintains the position it had already earned—that of 4 an honour 
to the School of British Surgery.” —British Medical Journal. 


DR. WALSHE on DISEASES of the HEART and GREAT 
VESSELS, including the Principles of Physical Diagnosis. Third Edition, revised 
and greatly enlarged, Small 8vo. (Just ready. 


DR. WALSHE on DISEASES of the LUNGS, including the 
Pr big ig § of Physical Diagnosis. Third Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, Small 


12s. 
The ereeaat Edition has pte carefully revised and much enlarged, and may be said, in 
the main, to be re-writte: 


DR. J ENNER on DIPHTHERIA: its Symptoms and Treat- 


ent. Feap. 8vo, 
bed This | isa little ed but it contains a vast deal of information,—just the sort of infor- 
mation about Diphtheria that the student would ask for, and just the sort also that the 
hard-worked practitioner needs,”— Medical Times. 


R. QUAIN ON DISEASES OF THE RECTUM. Second 


tion, Coloured Illustrations. 12mo, 7s. 6d, 


QUAIN’S ANATOMY. By Dr. and Professor ELuIs. 


Sixth Edition, 400 Illustrations, ‘Three Vols. Small 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 


KIRKES’S HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. F Edition, 


thoroughly revised, With Illustrations on Steel and Wood. One Vol. Smal! 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


ELLIS’S DEMONSTRATIONS of ANATOMY. (lIillustrated 
Faition.) A Guide to the Knowjeias of the Human Body by Dissection, Fifth Edi- 
tion, with 130 Iustrations on Small Svo, 12s. 6d. 

With the view of assisting the Student in the details of Anatomical Description, Illustra- 
tions on Wocd have been inserted in this Edition, 


QUAIN AND WILSON’S ANATOMICAL PLATES. 201 
Plates, Royal Folio, Two Vols, half-bound morocco, £5 5s, plain; £8 8s, coloured, 
*,* Sold ~~ ae Divisions (separately), as under :— 


Col. Plain. 

MUSCLES (51 ies) . cloth £2 NERVES (38 . cloth £1 1 £114 

VESSELS (50 Ph; 15 2 VISCERA (32 017 110 
BON ES en LIGAMENTS (30 cloth £0 17 “£1 Coloured, 


GREGORY’S HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY. For the 
Two Parte (e (separately) :-— 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 6s. 6d. | ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 128. 


A GLOSSARY of SCIENTIFIC TERMS for GENERAL 


USE, By Dr. HENRY. 12mo, 3s, 


LARDNER’S ANIMAL "PHYSICS ; or, the Body and its 


Functions Familiarly Explained. 522 Illustrations, One Vol., Small S8vo, 12s, 6d., 
cloth lettered, + 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dionysivs 


Laupygx, D.C.L, 328 Illustrations. Third Edition. One Vol., Large 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. Lanpnenr. 


170 INustrations, One Vol., Large 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dionysius 


Lagpner, D.C.L, With 190 Illustrations, One Vol., Large 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH POPULARIZED. By 


Dr. LakDNER. 100 Illustrations, 12mo, 2s., cloth, 


By the same Author, 

201 2s. Od, 

THE MICROSCOPE, 147 Engravings, 2s. 

COMMON ‘EXPLA iN ED. Tilustrations, 5s. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY, 1382 lilustrations, 4s. 6d. 

8T D ITS USES. Illustrations, 2s, 

POPULAR PHYSICS. 85 Llustrations, 3s. 6d. 

THE BEE AND WHITE ANTS. 133 liusirations, 2s. 
The above Works are from the Museum of Science and Art. 


GUIDE TO JHE STARS, FOR EVERY NIGHT IN THE 


Col. 


*,* Watton & Mangriy’s Descriptive Catalogue will be sent by 
post (free) to any one writing for it. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO.’S LIST. 
ILLUSTRATED AND JUVENILE BOOKS FOR 1862. 


ILLUSTRATED SPECIMEN LIST, 8ro, gilt edges, price 6d., ready this day, 
Illustrated by Eminent Artists. 
I. SHAKSPEARE’S SONGS and SONNETS. Illustrated 


by Jonn GILBERT. With 10 large fac-simile Water-coloured Drawings, and 
32 Woodcuts. Super-royal 4to, price 42s, ; or morocco, 68s. [Ready this day, 


II. POETRY of the ELIZABETHAN AGE: a Selection 


of Songs and Ballads, 94 Illustrations by BIRKET FosTER and others. om, 
bevilled antique, price 7s, 6d. ; morocco, 12s, (Ready Dec. 1 


III. The PSALMS of DAVID. With Illustrated and Oxan: 


mental Borders designed by JomN FRANKLIN, and Initial Letters printed 
in Colours, Small 4to, price 21s.; morocco antique, 42s, (Ready » 1, 


IV. FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS of the LAST 
HUNDRED YEARS.—THOMSON to TENNYSON, With 200 Illustrations, 
An entirely New and Improved Edition, Demy 8vo, cloth 2s, 


V. The POETRY of NATURE. Selected and Illustrated 


with 36 Bagrevings by HARRISON WEIR. Small 4to, handsomely bound, 12s, ; 
morocco, 21s. 


VI. MR. TENNYSON’ S MAY QUEEN. Illustrated with 
25 Designs by E. V. B. Small 4to, cloth, bevilled boards, 7s. 6d.; Crown 8vo 
Edition, cloth, 5s.; morocco, los. Gl. 


VII. ART STUDIES.—The OLD MASTERS of ITALY. 


By James J.JarvEs. Two Vols. Medium 8vo, printed on toned paper 
48 Engravings on copper gga style with Kugler’s Works on inting, 
edited | by Eastlake), price 82s 


VIII. A SERIES of CHOICE EDITIONS of CHOICE 


BOOKS. Illustrated by the first Artists. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. eavh ; bevilled 
boards, antique cioth, 58. 6d. ; or in morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


FARMER'S BOY. EVE OF ST. AGNES, 

PLEASU OF HOPE. L'ALLEGRO. 

ANCIENT MA MAY QUEEN. 
DESERTE DV GE THE HAMLET. 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, PASTORAL POEMS, 


ELEGY IN A CHURCHYARD, 
For Young People, beautifully Illustrated. 
I. LIFE AMONGST THE INDIANS. By Georce 
the Indian Traveller. With 12 Illustrations. cloth, 
“To compare = ay child's book with ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and to say that it pty cone such 
comparison, is to give it high praise indeed; this cominendation, however, we bestow on 


Mr. Catlin’s work, which is one of the best Volumes for the nursery or the schoolroom we 
have ever read.” —Atheneum, Oct. 26th. 


Also uniform, price 5s. each, 
Be BOY’S OWN BOOK OF BOATS, 
EST BRACE School-Boy Sports, 
Tit VOYAGE OF THE CONSTANCE, 


II. LITTLE BIRD RED AN] D LITTLE BIRD BLUE; 


a Song of the Wcods told for Little Ones at Home. Beautifully printed, with 
Coloured Lilustrations and Borders, price 5s. bevelled boards. 
“The appearance of a book like this, full of inhocent fancy, and altogether childlike, is 
positively refreshing.”—The Queen, Oct. 26th, 
Also uniform, price 5s. 
CHILD’S PLAY, Illustrated in Colours by E, V. B. 


Ill. GREAT FUN FOR LITTLE FRIENDS. By the 


Author of “The Voyage of the Constance.” With 29 large Illustrations by 
EDWARD WEHNERT. 4to, cloth, 5s,; coloured, 7s, 6d, 


Also, price 5s., with 200 Pictures, 
THE NURSERY PLAYMATE, 


IV. THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOK OF THE 
po With 60 Engravings, Square, cloth, gilt edges, 


Also uniform, price 5s. each, 
CHILDREN’S PICTURE FABLE BOOK. 
CHILD’s PICTURE TREASURY CF PLEASURE BOOKS, 
V. PAUL DUNCAN’S LITTLE BY LITTLE; or, the 


Cruise of the Flyaway. Edited by FRANK FREEMAN. Feap, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 2s. 


Also uniform, price 2s. 6d. each, cloth, gilt edges, 
ov ERCOME, 
; or, Life on the Ocean, 
THE SSIONARY, 
THE BABES IN THE BASKET. 
VI. THE CHILD’S PICTURE ALPHABET. Edited by 
MARK WILSON, Price 6d, 
Also shortly, 
WILSON’S PICTURE PRIMER, 


Immediately, price 108. 6d., beautifully Photographed, 
THE FAC-SIMILE AUTOGRAPH MANUSCRIPT OF 
GRAY’S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 


STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Best Edition. Edited by A. H. 


CLovuGH. Five Vols. Svo, 503. 

AN EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of ENGLISH and 
SCOTCH BALLADS. ByJ.F. Eight Vols. Feap. Svo, 28s. 

COMMANDER MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of 
the SEA, Tenth Edition, Enlarged and Revised by the Author, 8s, 6d, 

THE TWELVE GREAT BATTLES OF ENGLAND— 
HASTINGS to WATERLOO. Cloth, 3s. 

DR. WORCESTER’S NEW and ENLARGED ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 4to, half russia, 423.; cloth, 31s, @d. 


THE COTTON KINGDOM: a Traveller’s Observations on 


aon. in America, By FREDERICK Law OLMSTED, Witha Map. Two 
THE FIRE SHIPS: a Tale of the Sea. A New Novel. . BY 


W.H.G. Kiveston. Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


A STRANGE STORY. By the Author of “ Rien," al 


“ Last of the Barons.” Shortly. 


ROUGH DIAMONDS: Four Stories. By Joun pre 
HEAD. With Illustrations by H. SANDERSON. Square 16mo, cloth, price 3s. Cee 6 

AFTER ICEBERGS WITH A PAINTER: a Summer 
Voyage to Labrador and Newfoundland, By the Rev. Lewis L. Noxsiz. Six Tinted 
Lithographs, 10s, 6d. 

CROSS COUNTRY. By Watrer Tornsvry, Author of 
“ Teebound,” ith on Steel, handsomely bound in cloth, 
Forming the } Volume of “ Low’s Popular Library of Favourite Books. 

She 
I 
mee | 5. MY LADY LUDLOW’ 
8. DEAD SECKET, 5s. + ae AND SEEK, 5s. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND co, 47, LUDGATE HILL. 
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The Saturday Review. 


WORKS ON ART AND ANTIQUITY. 
— 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. By Lorp 
Brroy. Illustrated with Eighty Views of the most remarkable Scenes 
‘oem. From Drawings made on the spot. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE. Edited by 
Dean Mruman. [Illustrated by 300 Engravi of Coins, Gems, 
Statues, &c., chiefly taken from the Antique. 8vo, 21s. 


ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS: Historical and 
Romantic. Translated by J.G. Locknart. With Illuminated Titles, 
Borders, and Woodcuts. 4to, 21s. 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING: from 


the German of Kverer. Edited by Sir Cuartes Eastiaxe, R.A. 
Tilustrations, Two Vols, Post 8vo, 30s, 


THE GERMAN AND DUTCH SCHOOLS OF 


PAINTING. Based on the German of Kveimr. By Dr. Waacey. 
Illustrations. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 2és. 


LIVES OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS: 
Cimabue to Bassano, and the Progress of Painting in Italy. By Mrs. 
JamEsoN. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 12s. 


LIVES OF THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS, 
with Notices of their Works. By Crowg and Cavatcasriir. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, 12s. 


LIFE OF THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. With 
Reminiscences. By Mrs. Bray. With Seventy Illustrations. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF THE LATE ARY 
SCHEFFER. By Mrs. Grore. Portrait. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS. By 
C. R. Lesurz, R.A. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. SovutHern 
Drviston : Winchester — Salisbury — Exeter — Wells — Chichester — 
With 200 Illustrations. 


Canterbury—and Rochester. Two Vols. 


Crown 8vo, 24s, 


THE ENGLISH CATHEDRAL OF THE NINE. 
TEENTH CENTURY. By A. Berrsrorp Horr. Illustrations. 
Svo, 12s. 


ANTIQUE GEMS: Their Origin, Uses, and Value 


as Interpreters of Ancient History, and as Illustrative of Ancient Art. 
With Hints to Gem Collectors. By Rey. C. W. Kriya. Illustrations, 
8vo, 42s. 


THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND 
RENAISSANCE, as applied to the Decoration of Furniture, Arms, 
Jewels, By Junes LaspartE. With Illustrations. Svo, 18s. 


MEDIZAVAL AND MODERN POTTERY AND 


PORCELAIN. By Joszrn Marryat. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
Medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


ANCIENT POTTERY and PORCELAIN: 
Egyptian, ian, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. By Samu. Brreu. 
ith Plates and Woodcuts. Two Vols., Medium 8yo, 42s. 


GREECE: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. By 
Rev. Curtstornes WorpswortH. With an Essay on Greek Art, 
by GrorGe Scuarr. With 600 Engravings. Royal 8vo, 28s, 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS; with an Account 
of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan, and the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. By A. H. Layarv. Illustrations. Two Vols., 
8vo, 36s. 


NINEVEH AND BABYLON; being the Narrative 
of a Second Expedition to the Ruins of Assyria; with Travels in 
Armenia, Kurdistan, &c. By A. H. Layarp. Lilustrations. 8vo, 21s. 


HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. Being a 


Popular Account of the different styles of Architecture of all Ages. By 
James Ferevusson. With 850 Ilustrations, 8vo, 26s, 


THE MARBLE AND BRICK ARCHITECTURE 
of NORTH ITALY in the MIDDLE AGES. By G. E. Srrxet. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. 


SECULAR AND DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 


Present and Future. By Scott. 8vo, 9s. 


MODERN EGYPTIANS; their Private Life, Manners, 
and FE. Wm. Lang. Edited by Sraytey Poors, Illus- 
trations. 8vo, 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS; their Private Life, 
Manners and Customs. By Sir J. GarpNER Witxryson. Illustra- 
tions. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORKS, 


EW EDITION OF MAX MULLER’S LEC- 
TURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 8vo. 
[In a few days. 


It. 
Penix MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS FROM 
ITALY AND SWITZERLAND. Translated by Lapy 
[Nearly ready. 


RECORDS OF THE MINISTRY OF THE REV. 
E. T, MARCH PHILLIPPS, M.A. By the Author of “My Life, 
and What shall I do with It? One Vol. Post 8vo. [ Nearly ready. 


Iv. 
Hy Story OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. Merivarz, B.D. Vol. VII. com- 
pleting the work to the point where the Narrative of Grppon commences. 
[Early in 1862. 


v. 
ROGERS, the Compiler of the First 


Authorized English Bible. By Jostrn L, Custer. With Portrait 
and Five Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. [On Thursday next. 


vi. 
HE TALE OF THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR. 
By the Rev. Grorcr W. Cox, M.A. With Woodcut 
Feap. 8vo, 7s, 6d. [On Saturday next, 


vil, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, and LITERARY 
REMAINS of MRS. PIOZZI (THRALE). Edited by A. Hay- 
wakD, Q.C. Second Edition, with Additions, Two Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 


VIIt. 


[NTRODUCTION TO MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 


Z = the INDUCTIVE METHOD. By J. D. Morett, M.A., LL.D. 
vo, 12s. 


Ix. 
SURVEY OF HUMAN PROGRESS, from the 
Savage State to the Highest Civilization yet attempted. By Nett 
M.D., F.B.S., &. 8vo, 6s. 6d, 


yas ODYSSEY OF HOMER, in English Hendeca- 
vit Verse. By Henry Atrorp, Dean of Canterbury. Part I. 


Books I. to XII. Square Crown 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


XI. 

BRIEF EXAMINATION of PREVALENT 

OPINIONS on the INSPIRATION of the SCRIPTURES. Bya 

Lay Memser of the Courcn of Exetayp. With an Introduction by 
H. B. Wixsoy, B.D. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


A DEFENCE OF THE FAITH, Part I. FORMS 


OF UNBELIEF. By Rev. 8. Rosrs, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter's, 
Isle of Thanet, and Rural Dean. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


xItt. 


HE OXONIAN IN ICELAND: Notes of Travel . 
in that Island in the Summer of 1860, By the Rev, F. Metcanrs, M.A, 
Post 8vo, Illustrations, 12s, 6d. 


xIv. 


HE CITY OF THE SAINTS; and ACROSS the 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS to CALIFORNIA. By Ricnarp F. 
Burton, Captain H.M. Indian Army. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 


xv. 
ECTURES ON WELL-KNOWN ANIMALS. 
By Apam Waite, Assistant, Zoological Department, British Museum. 
No. I. Passages from the Life of the Gorilla in the British Museum; with 
Notes on Works of Adventure, and on the so-called Gorilla Controversy, by 
Arachnophilus; and Three Woadcuts of the Gorilla, the Chimpansee, and 
the Ouran-Utang. Crown 8vo, price 1s, [In a few days, 


KETCHES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
CEYLON By Sir J. Emenson Tenveyt, K.C.8., LL.D, With 
Eighty-Two Woodcut Llustrations. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


XVII. 


CREATURES. By Cartes Bon 
Author of “Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria.” With 
Eighteen Illustrations. Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 


XVIII. 


ERLEPSCH’S WORK, THE ALPS, Translated 
the Rev. Iasure Starman, M.A. With Seventeen tinted Tus 


xIx. 
NARRATIVE OF THE WAR WITH CHINA 
By Licutenant-Colonel 90th Light Infantry. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
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The Saturday Review. [Nov. 30, 1861. 


CHAPPELL & CO.S NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


CHAPPELL’S NEW CHRISTMAS ALBUMS, 
Price ONE SHILLING, just published. 
Each Containing Forty Pages of Music, beautifully printed. 
Price 1s.; or, in cloth, with gilt edges, price 2s. Post free, 1s. 2d., or 2s. 2d. 


CHAPPELL’S CHRISTMAS ALBUM OF|CHAPPELL’S JUVENILE VOCAL ALBUM, 
DANCE MUSIC, Consisting of Songs, Duets, and Trios, adapted to Moral and 
Entertaining Words. 


Containing many of D’Albert’s most Popular Works, including 
Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, Galops, &c. May be Played and Sung by the Youngest Musicians. 


Price 1s.; or, in cloth, with gilt edges, price 2s. Post free, 1s. 2d., or 2s, 2d. | Price 1s.; or, in cloth, with gilt edges, price 2s, Post free, 1s, 2d., or 2s. 2d, 


CHAPPELL'S VOCAL CHRISTY MINSTREL | cHAPPELL’'S CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM 


ALBUM, | FOR THE PIANOFORTE (WITHOUT WORDS), 
tion of these Popular with all in 
An on 0 | Containing 50 of these Melodies, including all 


Price 1s.; or, in cloth, with gilt edges, price 2s, Post free, 1s,2d., or 28,20. | 


Price 1s.; or, in cloth, with gilt edges, price 2s, Post free, 1s. 2d., or 2s. 2d. 


CHAPPELL’S | FASHIONABLE DANCE-BOOK, | CHAPPELL’S STANDARD DANCE-BOOK, : 


A Choice Selection of Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, Galops, &c. 
| Consisting of 72 Country Dances, Hornpipes, re Jigs, &c., 
By CHARLES D’ALBERT and other Popular Composers. newly arranged for the Pianoforte 


Price 1s.; or, in cloth, with gilt edges, price 2s. Post free, 1s. 2d., or 2s. 2d. ‘Brice ls.; or, in cloth, with gilt edges, price 2s. Post free, 1s. 2d., or 2s. 2d. 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


IN SHILLING NUMBERS, 


Beautifully printed on Superior Paper, stitched in an Illustrated Cover, each Number containing from Forty to Fifty Pages of Music of the highest 
character in its several departments. 


POSTAGE: ONE NUMBER, 2d.; THREE NUMBERS, 4d. 


CONTENTS. 
1, THIRTEEN SONGS by BALFE, Is. | 23, TWENTY-FIVE JUVENILE PIECES for the Pianoforte by E. F, RIMBAULT, 
2, TEN SONGS by the HON, MRS. NORTON, 1s. Is. 
3. TEN SONGS by WALLACE, ls, 24, THIRTEEN POPULAR SONGS by BARKER, LINLEY, &c., 1s. 


4. TEN SONGS by MOZART, 1s. | 25. TEN FAVOURITE SONGS SUNG BY SIMS REEVES, 1s. 
5. TWELVE SACRED SONGS by J. BARNETT, G. BARKER, GLOVER, &., 1s, | 26, THIRTY GALOPS, SCHOTTISCHES, MAZURKAS peewee, &e., by 
6. TWELVE SONGS by HANDEL, 1s. | C, D’'ALBERT, GUNG'L, STRAUSS, LABITZK KY, &e., 
7. TEN SETS OF QUADRILLES by D’ALBERT, &c., 1s. 27. FIVE SETS of QUADRILLES, as DUETS, by cmantus D’ALBERT, &c., 
8. FORTY POLKAS by D’ALBERT, KENIG, Xc., 1s. Is. 
9, FIFTY POPULAR WALTZES by D’ALBERT, &c., 1s, | 
10. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES by BRINLEY RICHARDS, 1s. 
11, SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES by W. V. WALLACE, 1s. | 


28, BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS (No. 3), 1s. (The Fifth and Sixth Sonatas.) 

29, TEN CONTRALTO SONGS, by MRS. ROBERT ARKWEIGHT, the HON. 
MRS. NORTON, and LADY DUFFERIN, 1s. 

30, BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS (No. 4), Is, (The Seventh and Eighth Sonatas 


12, BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS (No. 1), 1s. (The First and Second Sonatas complete.) | “”” ™"complete.) 

13. TWELVE POPULAR DUETS, 1s, 31, BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. Edited by CHARLES HALLE (No, 5) Con 
14. TEN SONGS by FRANZ SCHUBERT, 1s. | taining Sonatas Nos, 1 and 2 of Op. 1 rd 4: ’ 

15. MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, Is. | $2, BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS, Edited # CHARLES HALLE (No. =o o> 

16, TWELVE SACRED DUETS, 1s. taining Sonata Op, 22, and Sonata Op. 26, with the celebrated F. 


17. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES by G. A. OSBORNE, and ALBERT LINDAHL, 33, JUVENILE VOCAL ALBUM, containing Songs, Duets, and Trios, 


1s. | 34 s consistin; Quadrilles, 
19, THE FAVOURITE AIRS FROM THE “MESSIAH,” is. 35. VOCAL CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, A New Selection, 
20, BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS (No. 2), 1s. (The Third and Fourth Sonatas | 36, CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, for Pianoforte alone. 

complete.) _ 37. STANDARD DANCE MUSIC, comprising Country Dances, Hornpipes, Reels, 


21. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES by ASCHER and GORIA, 1s. 
22, TWENTY-ONE SONGS SUNG by the CHRISTY and BUCKLEY MINSTRELS, 
1s. 


Jigs, 


38, FASHIONABLE DANCE BOOK, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, Galops, 
Schottisches, &c. 


The whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 


CHAPPELL’S COMPLETE OPERAS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Bound in cloth, and Illustrated. 


a. d. 
14, DER FREYSCHOTZ ....... 6 0 
5 0 16, LA GAZZA LADRA 5 0 
5 0 | 17, PROPHETE 76 
5, HUGUENOTS 7 6 | 18, FIGARO ....... 50 
5 0 19, RIGOLETTO ...... 5 0 
. 7 6 | 20, FRA DIAVOLO 5 0 
8. ROBERT LE DIABLE dv 7 6 | 21, SONNAMBULA 5 0 
, 5 0 | 22, MACBETH ... 76 
5 0 | 23, TANCREDI 5 0 
5 0 | 24, OBERON ... 50 
12. LUCREZIA BORGIA 5 0 | 25, DON GIOVANNI 5 0 
18. IL BARBIERE 5 0 | 26, FAUST, DE GOUNOD. 76 


N.B.—Order Chappell’s Edition. 


CHAPPELL AND co, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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